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JRESH AM COLLEGE, 
BASINGHALL STREET, E.C. 

ae LECTURES on the ‘INFINITESIMAL CALCULUS’ will be 

delivered on TUE — DAY, Bop eS THURSDAY. FRIDAY, 


February 21-24, by W AGSTAFF, M.A.. Gresham Professor of 
Geometry, at 6 ru. They ‘will be Elementary in character, and FREE 
to the Public. 





Y. CAMERON, AUSTEN BROWN, and 
«COUTTS MICHIE. —BXHIBITION of PAINTINGS by D. ¥. 
CAMERON, T. AUSTEN BROWN, and J. COUTTS MICHIE 
THE LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester quare, W.C 


F RENCH MASTERS.—DURAND-RUEL& SONS, 
of Paris.—EXHIBITION of 315 PICTURES by kO an 

CEZANNE, DEGAS, MANET, MONET!, MORISOT, PISSARR! 

nancies. SISLEY.-GRAFION GALLERIES, Grafton Street, Bond 
Street, DAILY (till February 25), 10-6. Admission 1s. 


Rreaaes by MAXIME LALANNE, 1827-86. 


The late Artist’s magnificent Collection. 
R. GUTEK 








Now on view at Mr. JN 
16, King Street, St. James's, S W., 10 to 6 DAILY. 


THe DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mis- 
tress St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The — of 
Bedford College, London; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambri 


Bet 4 COLLEGE, KENT. 


THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 

EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE and other SCHOLARSHIPS, 
MAKCH 27 and Following Days. Public School Life and Education, 
with Special Classes for al! Navy and Army Examinations. 

Apply to the Head Master, Rev. A. E. Kuni, D.D. 


EDFORD COLLEGE for WOMEN 
(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
The HALF TERM begins on FEBRUARY 23. 
‘lhe College provides instruction for Students preparing for the 


St’s 
Admission 1s 














OUNTY BOROUGH of SUNDERLAND 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
BEDE COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 


Applications are invited for the HEADSHIP of the reorganized 
BEDE COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, SUNDERLAND, at a commencing 
salary of 5001. perannum. Candidates must be Graduates of a British 
or approved Foreign University, and must either have obtained 
Honours or submit evidence of the possession of a reasonably 
equivalent standard of attainment Teaching and administrative 
experience in a Secondary School is indispensab’e. For further par- 
ticulars und for Form of Application, written application should be 
made to the undersigned, to whom also applications should be sent, 
reaching the Town Hall not later than MARCH 12, 1905, and endorsed 
“ Bede” in the bottom left-hand corner of the envelope. Applications 
should contain not more than four Testimonia's Canvassing for the 
appointment by any Candidate will disqualify for election to the 
position. or a prohibition will not apply after the first selection of 

the U having charge of the appointment 
PRAS. M BOWERY, Town Clerk. 








Town Hall, February 11, 1905. 
BorkouGH of LOWESTOFT. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

ta COMMITTEE invite peottoenss for et aaa of CHIEF 
LIBRARIAN for the LOWESTOFT FREE L 

jaokaenn between 25 and rt years of a or a evidence of 
practical ex cerience in Public Library Work. 

Preference to mf sao experienced in the Indicator System. 

Salary, 100/. per annu 

Applications, marked i Chief Librarian.” stating, age, qualifications, 
and experience, with tow ee of not more than vT hree recent Testimonials, 
should reach the undersigned by FEBRUA 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will disqualify 

BEATTIF NICHOLSON, 
Town Hall, Lowestoft, February 6 1905 


Se * = = of a UL Ss. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

The above COMMITTER require the services of an ASSISTANT 
AKT TEACHER at the MUNICIPAL SCHVOL of ART, who will be 
required to devote the baler — his time to the service of the 
Committee. Salary 551. per 








Town Clerk. 











University of London Degrees in Arts. Science, and Pr y 
Medicine ; also in subjects of General Education 

There isa Hygiene Department — an Art School. 

Students can reside in the Colleg 

TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, each one tenable for Three 
Years at the College, will be offered for COMPETITION in JUNE, 1905. 
DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING. 

STUDENTS are admitted to the TRAINING COURSE in OCTOBER 
and in JANUARY. 

The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for the 
Teashing Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and 
Cambridge, held annually in Decem 

Full particulars on application to the ‘Prixcirar. 


‘T.O TRUSTEES and Others. — A LADY of 
experience and highly recommended can RECEIVE into her own 
HOME a young WARD in CHANCERY or the CHILDREN of ONE 
FAMILY for ratiabie guardianship and capable supervision of Educa- 
on.—Write, fi-st, Krrerer, Box $77, Athenzeum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


ARIS. —Prof, HERBERT, 11, Rue Treilhard, 
Champs Elysées. is open to ACCOMMODATE ONE PUPIL 
above "8 to attend any High School. Hest London Reference. 


DUCATION. 
Parents or Guardians =ntr f accurate information — to 
the CHOICE of SCHOOLS for BOYS or GIRLS 0; 
TORS in England or Abroad 
are invited to — Ay or or send fully detailed —_— to 
ESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CC 
— a more than tnirey years have been ¢ Rhea touch with the 
leadi 
‘Ady ce, free of p bang is given by Mr. Thring, Nephew of the late 
Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sackville Street. London, W. 


HODES UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
GRAHAMSTOWN, CAPZ OF GOUD HOPE. 
Established by Act of Parliament, 1904 

Sree are invited for the following Professorships. viz. 

LATIN ae — LITERATURE and PHILOLOGY. 
oxen 5001 pers 

2 PHILOSOPHY. ond HISTORY 

3 APPLIED MATHEMATICS and PHYSICS, 
annum. 

4. GEOLOGY. Salary, 350/. per annum. 

5. ZOOLOGY. Salary, 350/ per annum. 

The Professors of Geology and Zoology will also hold appointments 
in connexion with the Albany Museum. for which they will receive an 
additional salary of 150] each per annum. 

Farther particulars may be obtained from the Acrnr GENERAL FoR THE 
Care or Goop Hore, 100, Victoria Street, Westminster, London, to whom 
applications, with copies of Testimonials, should be sent on or before 
March 15, 1905. 

Apovlicants must bod! = forty years of age, and must furnish a 
certificate of good h 

Successful mow ty will be required to enter upon their duties at 

Grahamstown on July 25, 1905. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, 


CHAIR OF ZOOLOGY AND COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. 
The COUNCIL will Ba the nomination for the PROFESSOR- 

















Salary. £001. per annum. 
Salary, 5001. per 





DUBLIN. 


Applications to be sent to the hae, who will furnish Candidates 
with details on application, and will receive YREELL, & ——_ 


stating age, qualifications, and ge homie 
by copies of three recent ‘estimonia!s, must be sent to Mr. J. H. 
Parkyn, ARC A., Head Master, School of Art, Albion Street, Hull, on 
or before FEBRUARY 28, 1905 
Canvassing will be idered a disq 
T. KILEY, Secretary o of Education. 
Education Offices, Albion Street, Huil, January 23, 190: 


USSIAN TRANSLATION. — WANTED, 
GRADUATE TRANSLATOR (English preferred) for RUSSIAN 
HISTORICAL NOVEL. Must command thoroughly good English 
Literary Style. State Terms, and enclose short Specimen of Work, with 
stamped envelope. — Address at once Riss, care of Willing’s, 162, 
Piccadilly, W. 








DVERTISER, who has been in the service of a 
well-known Literery Man for nineteen years, is anxious to obtain 

a pA age as an ASSISTANT ina re ARY or BOOKSELLER'S SHOP. 
n be highly recommended. —Box 982, Atheneum Press, 13, 
Goose’ 8 Buildings, Chancery Lane, EG 


SSISTANT EDITORSHIP WANTED, in 

LONDON or the PROVINCES by 2 UNIVERSITY MAN. Has 

had great experience as Editor and Leader Writer. Special knowledge 

of Far East.—Address Box 963, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’'s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, E.C 


DVERTISER desires post as LITERARY 

ADVISER to PUBLISHING FIRM. University Ciassical 

Honours Man.—Address A. H. S,. Box 962, Athenxwum Press, 13, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 














UNIVERSITY MAN (27), with knowledge of 
Anglo-Saxon. &c., and of Oriental Subjects, desires, after 
Easter, APPOINTMENT as READER. or in other suitable capacity, to 
Firm publishing Educational or similar Works. — Address X. Y. Z., 
care of 10, Oat Lane, Wood Street, EC. 


ECRETARY, LIBRARIAN, or COMPANION,— 

ADVERTISER seeks APPOINTMENT as above. No objection to 

travel. Highest references.—Address Fiprs, care of Mr. Larner, 28, 
Paternoster Row, B.C 


RANSLATION, REVISION, RESEARCH, 
REVIEWING, INDEXING, and other LITERARY WORK, or 
non-resident Secretaryship. Classics, French. German, Italian. 
8 al Subjects, a and Literature. Varied experience.— 
Miss Sx ny, 53, Talbot Road, 











ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 

British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. Exceilent 

Testimonials.—A. B., Box 910, Athenzum Press, 13, ener’ 8 Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, E.C. 


’ ’ 
OOKSELLER’sS, STATIONER’S, and PUB- 
LISHER’S BUSINESS FOR SALE by PRIVATE TREATY. 
The STOCK-IN-TRADE and GOODWILL of a first-class old-established 
BOOKSELLER'S, STATIONSR’S, and PUBLISHER’S BUSINESS in 
an important Town in Scotland is FOR SALE by PRIVATE BARGAIN. 
The overturn last year amounted to over 3 200/., and is capable of 
considerable extension. 
The Stock will be taken over a mutual haps 
A Lease of the Shop will be granted at a fair 
,, rhis is an excellent opportanity for the soquisttion of a first-class 








they may offer R. Y. TY: 
Trinity College, Dublin, February 8, 1905 


(TECHNICAL SCHOOL, GUILDHALL, BATH. 


A HEAD MASTER is REQUIRED for the SCHOOL of ART- 





‘Commencing salary 250]. per annum 


Applications mast be received by 10 a.u. on FEBRUARY 27. 
For Schedule of Duties spply at once to 
A. GODFREY DAY, Director of Studies. 





Satisfactory reasons will “i yo for wa Ags ge of the Business. 

Apply to Messrs. Henny Scorr, W.S., 20, St. Andrew Square, 
Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh, February 6, 1905. 


Oe ENGRAVINGS of ETON and HARROW.— 

ADVERTISER desires ENGRAVING by SILVESTER: Eton, 
with Boys Batting. 1803, and others of Eton or Harrow Schools.— 
E. A. A., 128, Oxford and ‘eambridge Mansione, N.W. 








Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


FRANCE. —The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR- MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAI8, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
aeate gtr LILLE, LYONS, MARS&ILLES, MENTONE, 

O, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAIN 
corey I Ss T RAPHAEL, TOURS, 

PARIS: W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 

GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli. 





and at the 





UTHORS’ MSS8., NOVELS, SERMONS, 

Fg Beg he gt TF PE- WRI wha accurately and promptly, 
. rds eferences to well-k i — 

Thirlbank, Roxborough Road, ‘Harrow. ee eateain iis 


' 7 y y 

[¥ PE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 
OFFICES. Authors’ MSS., Translations, &c. Legal and General 

Copying. Circulars, &c., duplicated. Usual terms. Keferences. 

Established twelve years.—Sr1xis & Sixrs, 229, Hammersmith Road, W. 

(Private Address: 13, Wolverton Gardens, “Hammersmith. ) 


WPE-WRITING in ENGLISH, FRENCH, and 

ITALIAN executed prompt!y and accurate'y, 9d. and 10d per 

1,000 words.—Apply M. Mi. xv, 23, Carmel Chambers, Duxe’s Lane, 
Kens‘ngion 


HORTHAND and TYPE-WRITING.— 
K Authors’ MS3., Plays, Sermons, Reports, &c.. 9d. per 1,000. 
Tegal and General Copsing Accuracy and Despatch guaranteed.— 
Miss N. E. Rourxson, 8, Westover Road, Wandsworth Common 
London, 8. W. E 














YYPE-WRITING promptly and accurately done. 
Ten years’ experience. Excellent references 10d. per 1,000 words. 
Reduction for quantity.—Miss Mrscrex, The Orchard, Cotterill Road, 
Surbi ton, 8.W. 8.W. 





['YPE-WR -WRITING undertaken by highly educated 

Women (Classical Tripos; Cambridge Higher Local; Modern 
Languages). Research, Revision, ‘Translation. — Tus Causrives 
Typz-Waitine Acrncr, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


A UTHORS’ MSS., SERMONS, PLAYS, ENVE- 

LOPES, CIRCULARS, and all kinds, TYPED at home (Rem- 
ington), $d. perl 000. Good paper. 
7, Vernon Road, Clapham. 


YYPE-WRITING.—SERMONS, AUTHORS’ MSS., 

&c., carefully and promptly executed. 8d. per 1,000 words, paper 

— A. Massie, Strathairly, Southfleet avenue, Longfield, 
cent. 








Orders promptly executed.—M. L., 





THE "\HE AUTHOR’ S AGENCY. —Established 1879. 
The interests of Authors bee gear d 

Publishing arranged. MSS. placed wit! Publishers. . and Tea, 

monials on application to Mr. A. M. Buxcuss, 34, Paternoster Row. 

















Catalogues. 
THE INTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR, 


No. 139, containing a Special Article, entitled ‘SOME CON- 
TEMPURARY FOREIGN CHEMISTS,’ by Dr. M. O. FORSTER, 
together with an exact Bibliography ‘of their Publications, and a 
Double Plate of their Portraits. Specimen Copies gratis —WLiLIaMs & 
Norcare, Book Importers, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


LEIGHTON’S 


LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of EARLY 
PRINTED and other INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, 
and BINDINGS. 

Part VIII. SHE—T, with 150 Il!ustrations, price 2s. NEARLY READY. 
Parts I.—VII. containing A—SHA, with 1050 Illustrations in Facsimile, 
price 17s. the 7 Parts. 

J. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 


({LAISHERS REMAINDER’ BOOK 
CATALOGUE. 
FEBRUARY SUPPLEMENT NOW READY, 
Comprising all most Recent Purchases in 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDER STOCK. 
Books in NEW condition, at REDUCED Prices. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 


Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 265, High Holborn, London. 


MESSES. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one im 
search of Books out ot print, as they can im many cases supply them 


at once. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MONTHLY. Price 6d. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 














H. PEACH, Antiquarian Bookseller, 37, Bel- 
e voir Street, Leicester, issues CATALOGUES of MSS. and —_ 


BOOKS post free to Boo No. 9 
Fletcher, 1679—Homilies, 1547, First Edition—Swift Items, &c. 


(CATALOGUE No. 42.—Drawings—Engravings— 
Turner’s Liber Stediorum—Lucas’s Mezzotints after Constable— 
rth, Girtin—Etchings, Palmer, gg Ty 
, x 








En, ings, Ho; 
Golour-Prints—Ii ustrated Booke—Works by Ruskin 
pence. Wx. Wano, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


‘emenemnen 
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ATALOGUE of FRENCH BOOKS, at greatly 
reduced prices. I. PHILOSOPHY. II. RELIGION. III. HI 
TORY. IV. POETRY. DRAMA, MUSIC. V. BEAUX-ARTS. VI. 
GBOGRAPHY. VII. MILITARY. VIII. FICTION. IX. GENERAL 
LITERATUBB. 

DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 


Fest EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainswerth; Books illus- 
by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &e. The 
and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 


logues issued and sent ag free on application. Rooks Bought.— 
Witrre T. Srencer, 27, New Oxford street, London, W.C. 


RITIC, 4 vols. 1845-1847, well bound, 
b ——— What offers ?—Cu irre, 9, Silver Street, Barnstaple, 


O PUBLIC LIBRARIANS and OTHERS,— 

FOR SALF, REVIEW of REVIEWS, Vols. 1 to 28, clean run, 

in Publishers’ case. STUDIO, Vols 1 to 25, Publishers’ case, gilt top, 

fine eondition, with scarce “‘ Extras” in 10 vols. to match, in all 35 vols. 

Offers for the above requested.—Address C. 8., care of Slatter & Rose, 
ford. 


trated 











RTRAIT of GEORGE MEREDITH, after the 

celebrated Painting by G. F. WATTS, R.A., Engraved by W. 
BISCOMBE GARDNER. Limited to 600 Artist’s Proofs at One Guineas 
each. Size, 12in. by 8jin.—Address W. Biscomsz Ganpner, Hoathly, 
Hind Head, Surrey. 


EWSPAPER PROPERTIES 
BOUGHT, SOLD, VALUED; and supplied with every requisite. 
Write for The COMPLETE JOURNALIST, sent post free. 
The Imperial News Agency, 
London : 2 and 4, Tudor Street, E.C. 
America: 700-706, Fourteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


C MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations fer 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 

Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, B.C. 














Sales by Auction. 


Old English and Continental Pottery and Porcelain, 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 18, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C.. on TUESDAY, February 21. at 1 o’clock precisely, 
OLD ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL POTTERY and PORCELAIN, 
comprising Chelsea, Worcester, Derby, Bow, Swansea, Sivres, 
Dresden, &c ; also Salt Glaze, Whieldon, Leeds, Bristol, and Lambeth 
Delft. and the various Staffordshire Factories—Miniatures, Enamels, 
and Bric-a-Lrac. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





Books and Manuscripts. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, February 23. and Two Following 
Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including a 
SELECTION from the COLLECTION of W. B. TEGETMEIBR, Esq , 
comprising an uousual Collection of Books and Papers by and relating 
to Shelley; the PROPERTY of the late JULIAN MARSHALL, Esy., 
including the Writings of Charles Dickens, W. M. Thackeray—valuaoie 
Masical Collections—andan extensive Collection of Cuttings, referrin; 
chiefly to Theatrical Entertainments; the LIBRARY o' 
THOMAS HUTCHINSON, Esq.. containing a very extensive and 
interesting COLLECTION of PRESENT-DAY LITERATURE, in- 
clading many Volumes with Autograph Inscriptions, or Letters from 
the Authors—the Writings of Robert bridges, Norman Gale. Kichard Le 
Gallienne, W. E. Henley, Andrew Lang, Stephen yg oo R. L. 
Stevenson. &c.; other Properties, comprising Smith's talogue 
Raisonn¢é, 9 vols.—Sporting ks—Elizabethan Dramatic Literature— 
Play bil!s— Dicti y of Nati | Biography, a C P Ret—the 
Kelmscott Press Publications. including the Chaucer—La Fontaine, 
Contes et Nouvelles en Vers, 1762, with the Rejected Plates—Foreign 
— of Prints—Modern Literature, Art, and Archxo- 
ogy, &c, 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 











Autograph Letters and Historical Documents. 
MESSE8. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 18, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, March 2. and following Day, at 
1 oclock precisely, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and HISTORICAL 
DOCUMENTS, including Specimens of Queen Victoria, Prince Albert, 
Lord Lovat, Lord Nelson, Edmund Burke, Robert Burns, J. M. W. 
Turner, Queen Henrietta Maria. W. Wordsworth, Sir Walter Scott, 
Napoleon, thomas Carlyle, Robert Browning, Charles Dickens, Sir 
John Vanbrugh, Dr. William Harvey, Dr. Johrson, Benjamin Disraeli, 
Rev. John Newton of Olney, Edward Fitzgerald—a very fine Autograph 
Letter of Philip Melanchthon—Two valuable and most interesting Series 
of Autograph Letters of Gilbert White to his Brother and Niece. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
The Collection of Autograph Letters and Manuscripts o, 
Composers a Musicians of the late JULIA 
MARSHALL, Esq. 


MESS&S. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 18, Wellington 
Street. Strand, W.C..on SATURDAY, March 4, at 1 o'clock precisely 
the COLLECTION of important LETTERS and MANUSCRIPTS in th 
AUTOGRAPH of FAMOUS COMPOSERS and MUSICIANS, including 
Gilack, G F. Handel. F. Haydn, Paganini, H. Pureell, F. Schubert, 
KR. Schumann, Mendelssohn, and others, the Property of the late JULIAN 
MARSHALL, Esq, of Belsize Avenue, N.W.; also aremarkably tine 
Manu:cript in the Autograph of J. S. Bach. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Valuable Law Books, including the Property of the late W. H. 
BOSANQUET, Esq. (by order of the Executors)—Large 
Spanish Mahogany Bookcase, 22 feet long — Chippendale 
Bookcase, and other Library Furniture. 


M ESsss. HODGSON & CO, will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
FRIDAY, February 24, at 1 o'clock, valuable LAW BOOKS, including 
the Property of the late W. H. BOSANQUET, Esq. (by order of the 
Executors), comprising a Complete Set of the Law Reports to 1904, in 
whole calf — The English Reports, 20 vols.—Cases in the House of 
Lords, includirg Macqueen’s Scotch Appeal Cases, Knapp and Moore's 
Privy Council Cases and Indian Appeais—Reports in the Vice-Chancel- 
Jor’s and the Kolls Courts—Admiralty Cases, by Swabey, Lushington, 
Browning, and others—Thornton’s Notes of Cases, 7 vols.—Mews’s 
Digest of English Case Law, 16 vols. half-calf — Encyclopedia of the 
Laws of England, 13 vols.—a selection of Modern Text Decia—chene 
magnificent SPANISH MAHOGANY OPEN BOOKCASE (22 feet lon 
ba feet hiab) a —s ee a Large Library or Public Inst 

on—a Chippendale case, and other Library Furn - 
Engravings, aud Rook-Plates. — ? ——— 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





Valuable Books, including a Portion of the Library of Major 
GORDON, removed from Wimbledon; the Library of the 
late Mrs. Vincent, removed from Slinfold, Sussex, and other 
Properties. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W C., 

on THURSDAY, March 2, and Following Day, at ten minutes past 
1 o'clock precisely, valuable BOOKS, including Proceedings of the 
Civil Engineers— Annales de Chemie, 48 vols. — Macaulay's Works, 
10 vols. — Burton’s History of Scotland, 8 vols.—Shelley’s Queen 
Mab, First Edition, uncut — Morris's British Birds, 6 vols.—Lowe’s 
Ferns—Art Journal, 32 vols.—Shepheard’s Vignette Designs, Coloured 
Plates — Hassell’s Original 8; mens of Water Colours, Coloured 
Plates— Prisse d’Avennes— The Oriental Album, Coloured Plates — 
Encyclopwdi a, Ninth Edition—Century Dictionary. 8 vols. 
— Lang’s Prince Charles Edward — Skelton’s Charies I. — Robson's 
Grampian Mountains, Coloured Plates — Heppelwhite’s Cabinet Maker, 
1789 — Ciceronis de Officiis, Paris, 1509—Orrery’s Plays, 1690 — Horti- 
cultural Society’s Transactions — Chesterfield’s Letters, 2 vols.— 
Humphreys and Westwood's Moths, 2 vols. Coloured Piates—important 
Collections of Autograph Letters—Rook-Plates (Fx-Libris)—Sporting 
Books—Old Playing Cards—Illuminated MSS on Vellum, with Minia- 
tures—First Editions of Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, and other 
Modern Authors—Civil War Tracts—Original Drawin Phiz’’— 





Savonarola, Exposition del Pater Noster, Woodcuts s d.—Ackermann’s | 


tory, 40 vols.—Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound, First Edition, 
uncut— Lilly white’s Cricket res and M.C C. Cricket Scores, 13 vola. 
—Curtis’s B ical M i Compl Set—Archeologia, 56 vols.— 
Works on Philosophy, Science, Travel, and many other :are and 
important items. 








Library of Dr. F, R. LEES, removed from Leeds, 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on THURSDAY, March 16, and Following Day, at ten minutes past 
1 o'clock precisely, the vatuable LIBRARY of Dr. F. R. LEES, removed 


from Leeds, comprising Works on Natural History—Philology—First 


Editions of Modern Authors, &c. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give Notice that they will hold the Following 
SALES by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 


On MONDAY, February 20, MODERN PIC- 
TURES and DRAWINGS. 


On TUESDAY, February 21, ENGRAVINGS of 
the EARLY ENGLISH SCHOOL. 


On WEDNESDAY, February 22, important 
JEWELS, the Residue of the Stock of Messrs STREETER & CO., 
Limited, of 18, New Bond Street (sold with permission of Messrs, 
Streeter’s Successors). 

On THURSDAY, February 23, SILVER PLATR, 
OBJECTS of ART, CLOCKS, &c , the Residue of the Stock of Messrs, 
STREETER & CO, Limited. of 18, New Bond Street (sold with per- 
mission of Messrs. Streeter’s Successors). 


On FRIDAY, February 24, PORCELAIN and 
FURNITURE of J. G. MENZIES, Esq.—arare Sixteenth-Century Ewer, 
the Property of the Most Hon. the MARQUESS of ANGLESEY—rare 
Military Decorations— Old English Porcelain and Furniture. 


On SATURDAY, February 25, PICTURES 
by OLD MASTERS of the EARLY ENGLISH SCHOOL. 


Birds’ Eggs. 
TUESDAY, February 21, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at bis Rooms, 


38, King Street, Covent Garden. London, W.C., a fine COL- 
LECTION of BRITISH BIKDS formed by the Jate W. F. URWICK, 
Esq, beautifully Mounted and Cased ; also interesting Duplicates from 
the COLLECTION of the late S. E SHIRLEY. Esq —Varieties of 
Grouse, &c —and about Two Hundred Lots of Eggs and Skins from 
other Sources. 

On view day prior 10 to 4 and morning of Sale. 
application. 





Catalogues on 





MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 


——eeeeee eee 


LETTERS AND 
RECOLLECTIONS OF 
GENERAL LEE. 


By Capt. ROBERT E. LEE. 


Illustrated, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


“The book is wholly charming and _ gracious...... Tn 
General Lee the world saw a commander great alike in 
victory and defeat, beloved by his own men and honoured 
by the enemy, sweet and gentle in all the offices of life, 
public or private, and an assiduous and humble applicant at 
the throne of God.”— Times. 


FARand NEAR. By JohnBurroughs. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

“* Since Richard Jefferies died there is nobody writes so 
well in English about fields and hillsides and the open air 
and the life of free birds and beasts as does Mr. John 
Burroughs......The volume as a whole will have a hearty 
welcome on both sides of the Atlantic.”—Scctsman. 


BITS of GOSSIP. By Rebecca 
HARDING DAVIS. Reminiscences of the 
famous “New England” fchool of Writers. 
Fcap. 8vo, 5s, net. 

“‘ This is most decidedly a book to be read.”—Spectator, 

‘* Pleasant to read, and often eminently interesting...... 
One leaves this book very grateful to the author, for it has 
many lights on American life and celebrities,” 

ily Chronicle, 


The CONCEPTION of IMMOR- 
TALITY. By JOSIAH ROYCE, Professor of 
Philosophy at Harvard University. 2s. 6d. 

UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


HUMAN IMMORTALITY. By Prof. 


—— JAMES. Forty-Second Edition. 
2s. 6d. 


SCIENCE and IMMORTALITY. By 
Prof. WILLIAM OSLER, 2s. 6d. 








THE RUSSO-JAPANESE 
CONFLICT. 


By K. ASAKAWA, 

Professor of Philosophy at Dartmouth College. 

Iilustrated, demy 8vo, 7s. 6@. net. 

“This valuable book deserves to be purchased, read with 
attention, and kept at hand for reference by all those who 
take an intelligent interest in the origin and issues of the 
great campaign in the Far East...... The subject is treated 
with impartiality and a very agreeable spirit ot moderation.” 


Times. 
The DIVINE FIRE. By May 
SINCLAIR. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** Judged by almost every standard to which a comedy like 
this should be referred, I find her book the most remarkable 
that I have read for many years.”—O. S. in Punch. 





READY IMMEDIATELY. 
The SUN and the SERPENT. A 
Contribution to the History of Serpent Worship. 
By Brigade-Surgeon C. F. OLDHAM. Demy 


8vo, with 33 Fall-Page I!lustrations, 10s. 6d. net. , 


SEXTI PROPERTI OPERA OMNIA. 
With a Commentary by H. E. BUTLER, M.A., 
Fellow of New College, Oxford. Extra crown 
8vo, 73. 6d. net. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


IN SEARCH of the UNKNOWN. 
By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, Author of 
‘ The Maids of Paradise,’ ‘ Cardigan,’ &c. 


The WEDDING of the LADY of 
LOVEL. By UNA L. SILBERRAD, Author 
of ‘ Petronilla Heroven,’ &c. 

JOHN FLETCHER’S MADONNA. 


By Mrs. COMYNS CARR, Author of ‘ Cottage 
Folk,’ &c. 





A. CONSTABLE & CO., LTp., 16, James Street, Haymarket. 


SOMERSETSHIRE PARISHES. 


A Handbook of Historical Reference to all Places in the County. 
By ARTHUR L. HUMPHREYS. 


This book is being issued in Eight Parts, of about 100 pp. each part, and the price per part, post free, is 5s.¢d net. The 
First Part—Abbas Combe to Binegar (including Bath, 44 pp.)—is now ready, and the Second Part will be ready this 
month. The whole Manuscript of the Work is at the printers’, and will be issued without delay. The Work when 
completed will contain from twenty-five to thirty thousand Historical References to Somersetshire history, arranged 


Alphabetically under Parishes, Hamlets, Tithings, &c. 
100 Copies are being issued in parts. 
Separate parts are not supplied. 


It is necessary to subscribe to the whole Eight Parts. 


‘*A work of infinite importance and value to historians and archzologists......This really great work is being issued in 
eight parts, of about 100 pp. each part, and we have received the first part—Abbas Combe to Binegar (includirg Batb, 
44 pp.). The colossal character of the work will be gathered from the statement that when it is completed it will contain 
from twenty-five tothirty thousand historical references to Somersetshire history...... No one can look at the first part 
without astonishment at the amount of labour and investigation the book must have involved. It bas clearly been a 
labour of love, and Mr. a must be content to know that be has made himself the benefactor of all future 


historians of Somersetshire, an 


of any of the parishes in the county.”— Western Daily Press, 


187, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
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FRIDAY, February 24, at half-past 12 o'clock. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his 
Roome. 38. King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., 
valuable EQUATORIAL TELESCOPE by Horne & Thornthwaite, with 
Overstall’s Clock, complete. ready for use—other fine fangs Ge aby 
Steward, Negretti & Zambra—5-in. Theodolite, Troughto imms, 
and other Surveying Instruments—Microscopes and ditdes—‘Winoeulay 
and other Field Glasses—Optical Lanterns and Slides—and a large 
Quantity of valuable Miscellaneous Property. 
Catalogues and all particulars on application. 





Curiosities, 


R. J. C. STEVENS’S NEXT SALE of 
CURIOS will take place on TUESDAY, the 28th inst , at half- 
ast 12 o’clock. and will Lgter a CONSIGNMEN T of Cc HINESE and 
JAPANESE PORCELAIN _ LACQUER Ww ARE. BRONZEs., &c —Carved 
Ivory Boxes - Figures — Bowls — Cloi é and Art Metal 
“Ware; also Old English China--Wood Carvings—Native Weapons—and 
<he usual Miscellaneous Assortment 
Catalogues may be had on application to Mr. J. C. Srrvens, 38, King 
treet, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


R. J. C. STEVENS, jusinene and aio 
38. King Street. Covent Garden, London, W.C., begs to announce 
that SALES are held at his Kooms reguiarly for the DISPOSAL OF 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE, WORKS of ont Bg Reg 
JEWELLERY, BROOKS, COINS, PICTURES NGR 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS, and all kinds ot MISCELLANEOUS 
PROPERTY. 








Valuations for all purposes. 
Terms and all particulars on application. 





WILLIS'S ROOMS, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 
A Collection of important Garden Ornaments, 
ESSRS. ROBINSON & FISHER are instructed 


to SSLL, at their Rooms, as above,on FRIDAY, March 3, at 
i o'clock precisely, important GARDEN ORNAMENTS, comprising a 
Pair of ola Lead Vases - finely Carvel Marble Seats—a Set of Five old 
tone Busts on Thermes. the Casars—a large Pair of old Stone French 
‘Vases—an Early Italian Wall Fountain—a Pair of Terra Cotta Sphinxes 
—a Garden Seat. with Vane and Sundial a ergronpin apeaniy 
‘Wrought Iron Gates and K 
rare, including a 'arge Armillary Sundial—a Pair’ pr site. size Marble 
Lions—a ditto Stone Figure of Sir Walter Scott - a Lead Rust of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds—a Lead Tank. 1746 -a Pair of Marble Warwick Vases 
—a Pair of ditto Term‘nal Figures, Pan and Sylvia- Majolica Seats — 
Pier-heads—Lead Pumps—Figures—and a few interesting Books on 
Dialing and Gardening. 

Catalogues; on application. 


RCHITECTURE and COMMERCIALISM ; 
Workmen's Compensation Cases ; Church Fittings (Architectural 
Association); Design for a Lourge and Staircase for a large Hotel (‘Tite 
Prize Design); Houses at Wimbledon; School Hath Centre, Amster- 
dam: Types of Concrete Structures so aayrtyrtntgintr rains &e. Rag the 
RUILDER of February 18 (4d ; by post, 4}d.). — Through any News- 
erens: Ag 7 from the Publisher of He Builder, Catherine Street, 
oR 














THE CLERGY LIST for 1905. 


THOROUGHLY REVISED AND CORRECTED TO 
THE LATEST DATE. 
Price 12s. 6d. 
PRESS OPINIONS. 
The Times says :—“ Kelly's ‘Clergy List’ for 1905 is the sixty-second 


[Now ready. 


edition of a very useful volume, and its age is no mean advertisement | 





of its worth ” 
The Standard says :—‘‘ The ‘ pe List’ for 1905 is an invaluable 
«work of reference. In a of and y it is as 


perfect as care can make it 

The Morning Post says :—‘ * The ‘ rai List’ has always been re- 
cognised as trustworthy.” 

The Daily Mail says :—“ The ‘Clergy List’....is again a marvel of 
accuracy and information, and there is nothing of its kind to equal it.” 

‘The Daily News says :—“‘ This very complete and reliable work.’ 

The Eastern Morning News says :—* To the clergyman or to the public 
institution it is a most valuable and, indeed, indispensable book of 
reference " 

The Western Morning News says :—‘‘ One of the oldest and one of the 
Lest directories for the clergy of the Anglican Communion 

The Guardian says :— “AS in the past, every care teems to have been 
taken to secure accuracy.” 

The Church Bells says:—“ Pains have been taken to render the 
iow contained in this clearly printed book trustworthy and 


The. ae ch Family Newsp.per says :—“ The book appears to us from a 
ey careful Doren to have been very well yeete ‘The general 
of the book are too 
readers to oui description. We need only arty that it contains all 
the information that would be accepted ina book of this class, and that 
this is so arranged as to facilitate reference.” 


ESTABLISHED OVER SIXTY YEARS. 
London : Kelly’s Directories. Limited, 182-184, High Holborn. 


‘THE TECHNIQUE of INDEXING. By Mary 

PETHERBRIDGE, Nat. Sci. Tripos, Indexer of the Fast India 
Company's Records, the Drapers’ Company’s Records. the Warrington 
Corporetion Recerds, &c. Price 5s net.—Publishked by the Secretarial 
Bureau, 524, Conduit Street, London, W. 


BSTRACTS of the WILLS in REGISTER 
SOAME, 1620, in the PRERUGATIVECOURT of CANTERBURY. 
This Volume of over 600 Pages, nuw ready, contains concise but 
exhaustive Abstracts of every Will in the two volumes known as 
Register Soame, containing 1,366 Wills, with 4000) References to 
Persons, and 10,000 to Places. all thoroughly indexed. The volume 
will be de‘ivered at 6 dols., or 23s. (carriage extra). All correspondence 
relative to the work —— be addressed to the Editor, J. Henay Ira, 
- Clifford’s Inn, London, E.C. Subecriptions should be sent to 
N.C. Nasu, Treasurer. ew England Historic Genealogical Society, 
Somerset Street, Boston, Mass , U.S.A. 














ON SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 25, WILL BE PUBLISHED THE 
NEWSPAPER PRESS DIRECTORY, 1905, 
SIXTIETH ANNUAL IS8UE. 

Price 2s net. Post free, 2s. 6d. 

C. Mitchell & Co. 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 





RE AMERICAN 
\HE HISTORY of HADLEY, MASSACHU- 
SETT3. With Family Genealogies. 
One of the best pictures of colonial times and customs extant. 
A reprint of this rare book is in the pres: 
An Historical Introductio. wiil be raded, with special reference to 
the Regicides 

Subscription — $5 Edition limited 

H. untting & Co.. Springfield, Massachusetts, U.S.A. ; 

or B. F. Stevens & Brown, 4, Trafalgar Square, London, W.c. 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


IN PREPARATION. 


FACSIMILES OF 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY BOOKS. 


A Series of Twelve Photogravure Facsimiles of rare Fifteenth-Century Books printed in England 
and now in the University Library, Cambridge. 


The first four books will be :— 
1. GEOFFREY CHAUCERS ANELIDA and ARCITE, from 


the unique Copy of the Westminster Edition of William Caxton (1477-8). 10s. net. 
[Nearly ready. 


2. The TEMPLE of GLAS, by John Lydgate, from the unique 


Copy of the Westminster Edition of William Caxton (1477-8). 12s. 6d. net. [Nearly ready. 


3. THOMAS BETSON’S RYGHT PROFYTABLE TREATYSE 


(from St. Jerome, St. Bernard, Gerson, &c.) (1500), from the Copy printed by Wynkyn De Worde 
in Caxton’s House. 


4, AUGUSTINI DACTI SCRIBE sup TULLIANIS ELOGANCIJS 


& VERBIS EXOTICIS in sua FACUNDISSIMA RETHORICA INCIPIT PORNATE LIBELLUS, 
from the unique Copy printed at St. Albans (about 1479-80) by ‘‘ The Schoolmaster Printer.” 

Only 250 Copies of each Book will be printed, and the plates will then be destroyed. The Books 
will be printed upon Hand-made Paper and will be bound in grey paper boards, quarter vellum, with 
vellum side label. Subscribers to the whole Series of 12 Volumes will be entitled to a reduction of one- 
fifth of the published price, 





A Prospectus and Specimen Page, showing the size and style of reproduction, 
will be sent upon request. 


A COMPANION to GREEK STUDIES. Edited by Leonard 


WHIBLEY, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke College, and University Lecturer in Ancient History. With 
141 Illustrations and 5 Maps. Demy 8vo, 18s. net. 

The Contents include Chapters on Geography, Fauna and Flora ; History ; Literature, Philosophy, 
and Science; Art, Mythology, and Religion; Public Antiquities; Private Antiquities ; Criticism and 
Interpretation, contributed by H. F. Tozer, Canon Tristram, RK. D. Hicks, Sir R. Jebb, Dr. Henry 
Jackson, Dr. Gow, Dr. F. C. Penrose, Prof. E. A. Gardner, Dr. Waldstein, F. R. Earp, A. H. Smith, 
Prof. Ridgeway, Dr. Archer-Hind, L. Whibley, W. Wyse, R. J. G. Mayor, H. J. Edwards, Prof. Orman, 
A. B. Cook, Miss Harrison, Dr. Wilkins, Dr. M. RB, James, F. Warre Cornish, Lady Evans, Prof. Allbutt, 
R. A. Neil, P. Giles, E. 8. Roberts, J. Rendel Harris, Dr. Verrall, and Dr. Sandys. 


A Prospectus will be sent on application. 


NICETA of REMESIANA: his Life and Works. By A. E. 


BURN, D.D., Trinity College, Cambridge, Rector of Handsworth and Prebendary of Lichfield, 
Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Lichfield. Crown 8vo, 9¢. net. 

BIRMINGHAM POST,—*‘ Who wrote the ‘Te Deum’ ?......Dr. Burn comes forward to tell us who 
the author was, and all that at present is known about him...... Dr. Burn’s is the first edition of what 
remains to us of Niceta. It is a strange story. The author, if we may believe Dr. Burn, of that match- 
less hymn of praise, was the missionary Bishop of Remesiana, in what is now Servia, who was engaged 
in converting Goths and Dacians.” 


NOW READY FOURTH EDITION. 


The GROWTH of ENGLISH INDUSTRY and COMMERCE 


DURING the EARLY and MIDDLE AGES. By W. CUNNINGHAM, F.B.A. D.D., Fellow 
and Lecturer of Trinity College, and Vicar of Great St. Mary’s, Cambridge. Fourth Edition. 
Demy 8vo, 12s, 67, net. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


The GROWTH of ENGLISH IN- The RISE and DECLINE of the 
DUSTRY and COMMERCE in MODERN FREE TRADE MOVEMENT. Crown 8vo, 
TIMES. Third Edition. Demy 8vo. In Two 2s. 6d. net. 

Parts. Part I. The MERCANTILE SYSTEM. PALL MALL GAZEITE.—“The series of 
Part II. LAISSEZ FAIRE. 25s. net. Cambridge Lectures contained in a little volume 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. — “One of the bearing the name of Dr. Cunningham will not be 
finest studies in economic history that has yet been long in securing their place in the literature of the 
produced in this country.” Tariff controversy.” 





THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES.—New Volume. 
General Editor: G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D. 


SCANDINAVIA: a Political History of Denmark, Norway, and 


SWEDEN from 1513 to 1900. By R. NISBET BAIN, Author of ‘The Daughter of Peter the 
Great,’ ‘ Charles XII. and the Collapse of the Swedish Empire,’ &c, Crown 8vo, with 5 Maps, 7s. 6d, 


London: Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane, C, F, CLAY, Manager, 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—_—— 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 


THE UNVEILING OF LHASA. 


By EDMUND CANDLER. 
With a large number of Illustrations and a Map. 
Demy 8+0, 15s. net. 

SPECTATOR.—‘‘Mr. Candler has written a book of 
remarkable interest. That, indeed, was assured by its 
subject ; but the manner of writing is as admirabie as the 
matter. Other books on the Expedition may be written 
fuller of detailed information, but none can be more 
thoroughly imbued with its romance. One of Mr. Candler’s 
most notable gifts isa power of visid, sympathetic delinea- 
tion of scenery. There are many passages in bis book which 
are delightful pic! ures.” 

ATH#EN_E-UM —“ Mr. Candler’s bright and moving 
narrative, which seems so full of incident as to create some 
curiosity as to what his successors will find left to describe.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ Theeveryday incidents 
and accidents make the real romance of the enterprise. 
They are set forth in Mr. Candler’s account witha vividness 
and charm which make the whole volume delightful 
reading.” 


IMPORTANT MUSICAL WORK. 


ALESSANDRO SCARLATTI: his 
Life and Works. By EDWARD J. DENT, Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge. Royal 8vo, with 100 Musical 
Iltustrations, 12s. éc. net. 

TIMES.—“ Mr. Dent bas done his work so thoroughly 
that English students may well be proud of the fact that 
their country has produced a book of this kind, which cannot 
fail to be generally accepted as the authority on Scarlatti. 
The style of the book is strong and unaffected, concise and 
direct. As we began by saying, it is one upon which the 
author and the publisher may well be congratulated. It is 
a? to stand beside any German or French work of the 

in 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ A much-needed biography 
in a field where there are special or notable predecessors.” 


The EVOLUTION THEORY. By 
AUGUST WEISMANN, Professor of Z»vology in the 
University of Freiburg. Translated by Prof. J. ARTHUR 
THOMSON, 2 vols. royal 8vo, with many I:lustrations, 
32s, net. 

STANDARD.—“ Whether the ‘ Evolution Theory’ does 
or does not command our allegiance, we close the book with 
the sense tbat we have been listeniog not only to a man of 
exceptional learning, but also to one of great intellectual 
power. It is permeated by the same serene, judicial, and 
philosophic spirit as the writings of our own Darwin. 


HERBERT HALL TURNER, DSc. F.RS., Geis, 
Professor of Astronomy in the University of Oxford. 
Demy 8vo, with Diagrams, 19s. 6¢. ne 

ATHENAUM,.—“ In this work astronomical discovery is 
treated of in such a way as to render it of great interest to 
geueral readers as well as to professed astronomers. The 
typography cf this admirable work is excellent.” 

DAIL A/L,— Prof. Turner's new book is of extreme 
interest.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—"A volume of unusual 
interest. In its fascinating chapters the story of some half- 
dozen discoveries is developedi in an exceedingly attractive 
manuer.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘KNOWLEDGE IS POWER.’ 


FACTS and IDEAS. Short Studies 


of Life and Literature. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. ¢d. 

WORLD.—“ With a fine feeling for style, a remarkable 
knowledge of his subjects, keen sympathy, and much 
bumour, the author of this really remarkable book, which 
should find a place in the library of every school and be 
given as a prize to every boy who shows a desire to make 
the acquaintance of large subjects and big men, treats of 
nearly ev erything worth treating under the sun in short 
pithy essays. 

SECOND IMPRESSION. 


GHUVUST STORIES of an ANTI- 
QUARY. By M. RK. JAMES, Litt.D., Director of the 
a Museum, Cambridge. Bound in art 
canvas, 

GU. MEDIA N.—" We do not Lesitate to say that these are 
among the best ghost stories we have ever read; they rank 
with that greatest of all ghost stories, Lord Lytton’s ‘ The 
Haunted and the Haunters,’”’ 

SPHERE,.—" This wel!l-printed and charmingly bound 
volume is a collection of really good § ghost stories.” 


MISS MONTRESOR’S NOVEL. 


THIRD IMPRESSION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 


The CELESTIAL SURGEON. By 


F. F. MONTRESOR, Author of ‘Into the Highways 
and Hedges,’ ‘ At the Cross Roads,’ &c. 
GUARDIAN.—“' In ‘ The Celestial Surgeon’ Miss Mon- 
tresor is at her best, The characrer-drawing, as is usual 
with the writer, is excellent; the characters are all living, 
human beings, neither too good nor too bad for everyday 
life.” 
QUE&N.—" Miss Montresor’s admirable perception of the 
lights and shades in human character has never Shown to 
Letter advantage than in ‘ The Celestial Surgeon.’ 





London : 
EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43, Maddox Street, W. 





INTERESTING 
TOPOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 


—_>— 


CHEAP AND REVISED EDITION. 





In large 8vo, handsomely bound in eloth and fully 
illustrated. 


SWEET HAMPSTEAD AND 
ITS ASSOCIATIONS. 


By Mrs. CAROLINE WHITE. With numerous Iilustra- 
tions of Eminent Persons, Historic Houses, and Picturesque 
Localities. 

‘* Hampstead is extraordinarily 
tions, which Mrs. White chronic 
born of true enthusiasm.”—Outloox, 


“teh in literary associa- 
with a charm of style 


CHEAP EDITION. 
In demy 8vo, iilustrated, cloth gilt, price 5s. 


EAST ANGLIA AND THE 
GREAT CIVIL WAR. 


Tbe Rising of Cromwell's Ironsides in the Associated 
Counties of Cambridge, Huntingdon, Lincoln, Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Essex, and Hertford. With Appendices and II!us- 
tration. By ALFRED KINGSTON, PR. Hist.S., Author 
of ' Herefordshire during the Great Civil War.’ 


‘The reader will find abundance of details, collected from 
many sources, that throw a great deal of light on particular 
incidents of the time; and he will see that these minor 
details give the past a colour and liveliness which are not 
to be met with in some more pretentious histories.” 

Pali Mall Gazette. 





In demy 8vo, handsomely bound in gilt-lettered cloth, 
and illustrated, price 7s. 6d. 


EWENNY PRIORY, 
MONASTERY, and FORTRESS. 


By Col. J. P. TURBERVILL. 


‘This little book is one of the best examples we have 
ever seen of antiquarian work.” — Guardian, 





In small crown 4to, cloth, gilt lettered, profusely illustrated, 
price 6s. net. 


DUNSTABLE: 
ITS HISTORY AND SURROUNDINGS. 
By WORTHINGTON G. SMITH, F.L.S. F.A.I. F.R.S.A. 
Ireland, &c. 


‘* Enough ia indicated in this pleasant volume to suggest 
an enjoyable trip to this old world place. 
British Architect, 


In barndsome crown Svo volumes, issued at short 
intervals, price 3s. 6d. net. 


EARLY LONDON THEATRES 
(IN THE FIELDS). 

By T. FAIRMAN ORDISH, F.S.A. Fully illustrated with 

old Maps and Sketches. 


“A valuable work, capitally done, and makes interesting 
material for the historian, and our author avails himself of 
his opportunities with skill ard judgment.” 

Black and White. 


In demy 8vo, handsome'y bound and illustrated, 
price és. net. 


BYGONE LONDON LIFE: 


Pictures from a Vanished Past, 
By G. L. APPERSON, I.S.0., Author of ‘An Idler’s 
Calendar.’ With many I\lustrations. 


‘The book is fascinating from the first page to the last. 
The antiquarian, no less than the general reader, will find it 
all that he could desire.”"— Sunday Sun, 





In crown 8vo, cloth, illusfated, price és. 


OLD ENGLISH SOCIAL LIFE 
AS TOLD BY 
THE PARISH REGISTER. 


By T. F. THISELTON-DYER, M.A.Oxon., Author of 
* Church-Lore Gleanings.’ 


**One of the most fascinating books which has been 
issued fora long time.’’—Genealogical Magazine. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS 


_—~———— 


6s. NOW READY. 6s. 


» & 7 
By ‘0, 
Whose pictures of incidents witnessed durirg 
the war in the Far East have been appearing 
in Blackwooa’s Mogazine and attracting wide 
attention. 

“‘ What gives these powerfully presented episodes 
their peculiar value, is the fact that the narrator 
has kept the human and personal aspect of the 
war so steadfastly to the front....... This remarkable 
book.” — World. 


* A book to be read, and not merely to taste.” 
Standard, 





SOME NOTABLE NEW BOOKS. 


MEMORIES: an Autobiography. By 
Miss CONSTANCE C. F.GORDON CUMMING 
With Illustrations by the Author. Demy 8vo, 
203. net. 

“The book, with its entertaining mixture of 
memories and tradition, will please readers of very 
various taste...... Well illustrated.” —7Zimes, 

“This is a fine fuil book of deep present 
interest.” — Standard. 


A HISTORY of the INDIAN 
MUTINY. By G. W. FORREST, C.LE. 
With Maps, flans, and Portraits, 2 vols. 
338. ret. 

“Tt is not the least of Mr. Forrest's merits that 
his book has the poetical touches which so sp! lendid 
a story demands.”"—Athene@um. 

‘* This history of the Mutiny is the best that has 
been published.”—Dail, Chronicle. 

‘*The publishers have produced it in splendid 
style."— Scotsman. 

of A standard work cn the subject.” 

Daily Telegraph. 


BRITISH ECONOMICS in 1904. By 
W.R. LAWSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

“Ore of the mest thoughtful and criginal con- 
tributions to the study of National Policy that the 
Fiscal controversy has produced in England.” 

Daily Mail. 


POEMS. By Alfred Noyes. Small 
4to, 73. 6d. net. 


“ Here beyond question is the work of a genuine 
poet.”— Daily Chronicle. 





SOME SUCCESSFUL NOVELS 


The EDGE of CIRCUMSTANCE. 
By EDWARD NOBLE. 6s, 
‘**A bock of altogether remarkable and out- 
standing merit..... A piece of literature.” 
Atheneum, 
** Unprecedented and surprisingly fine story. 
World. 
The FIGHT. By Sibyl Creed. 6s. 
‘‘There is real life in ‘The Fight.’...... We see 
them all, and they are real people.” — Times. 


SALLY: a Study. By Hugh Clifford, 
G.MG. 63. 


“It may be doubted whether any writer, with 
the exception of Mr. Conrad, has given us better 
barrative pictures of the Malay Archipelago than 
the author of ‘ Sally.’”—Athenaum. 


The COMPANY of DEATH. By 
ALBERT LOUIS COTTON. 6s. 
“A novel of quite unusual promise,” —Syectator. 


The TENTH EDITION of JOHN 
CHILCOTE, M.P., 6s., is now ready. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London, 
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A Volume of Essays. By G.S, STREET. Crown 8vo, 63. 


“OF all light essayists there are few more consistently engaging. Mr. 
Street never writes a foolish thing—seldom, indeed, anything that is not 
remarkably clever.”"—Daily Chronicle. 


THE PURPLE LAND. 


By W. H. HUDSON, Author of ‘Green Mansions.’ Crown 8vo, 63. 
[Second impression now ready. 
“This enchanting romance. Extraordinary charm. A more romantic 
recital of adventure it would be difficult to imagine. 
‘* Has no competitors ard need fear no rivals.” —Spectator. 


PROGRESS. PROGRESS. 


By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“In ‘Progress’ he is himself from begirning to end......He is an artist. 
Pere: The book cannot fail to absorb..... There is that which not only arrests, 
but imprisons the imagination.” — Daily Chronicle. 


THE CHILD. 


By KARIN MICHAELIS. A Psychological Study of the Child Mind. 
Translated from the Swedish by JOHN NEiILSON LAUVRIKE, Crown 8vo, 


THE GREY BRETHREN. 


By MICHAEL FAIRLESS, Anthor of ‘The Roadmender.’ 
‘The Roadmender.’ Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
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THE VICISSITUDES OF 
EVANGELINE. 
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-| With Notes by G. F. 
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REVOLUTIONARY TYPES. 


By J. A. TAYLOR. With an Introduction by R. B. CUNNINGHAME 
GRAHAM. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





| 4to, 10s, 6d. net. 


“Miss Taylor has made living, breathing figures of all the dead she has | 
touched, and in a manner enthusiastic yet grave has reminded us that in all | 


lives of hope and endeavour there is a triumph more profound than can be 
measured by success.”— Outlook, 


REAL STORIES OF RUSSIAN LIFE. 


TWENTY-SIX MEN AND AGIRL. 


By MAXIM GORKY. With Portrait. Paper, 13. 6d. net; cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
“ Brings us face to face with bare human nature.”— Pilot. 


IDEALS AND REALITIES IN RUSSIAN 
LITERATURE. 


By PRINCE KROPOTKIN. With Portrait. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
[Zn preparation. 
POEMS BY T. STURGE MOORE.—Crown 810, 1s. net each. 
PAN’S PROPHECY. The ROUT of the AMAZONS. 
The CENTAUR’S BOOTY. The GAZELLES, and other Poems. 
TO LEDA, and other Odes. THESEUS, MEDEA, and Lyrics. 





A BOOK OF THE SEASON. FULL OF GOOD STORIES. 


THE REMINISCENCES OF AN 
IRISH LAND AGENT. 


Being those of SAMUEL H. HUSSEY. Compiled by HOME GORDON. 
Royal 8vo, with 2 Photogravure Portraits, 12s. 6d. net, 


‘*A more vivacious, candid, or indiscreet recital we have seldom encoun- 
tered. A human document, a storehouse of arecdote and of shrewd obiter 
dicta. Very entertaining book.” —Syectator. 


A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


By Dr. W. J. ROLFE. Demy 8vo, 8 Nlustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 


ALBERT DURER. 


By T. STURGE MOORE, Author of ‘The Centaur’s Booty,’ &c. 
Copperplates and 50 Half-tone Engravings. Pott 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 


VERROCCHIO. 


By MAUD CRUTTWELL. 48 Illustrations. Pott 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 


MEDIAVAL ART, A.D. 312-1350. 


By W. R. LETHABY. With 60 Plates and many Original Drawings by the 
Author. Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


ITALIAN MEDALS. 


By C. VON FABRICZY. Translated by Mrs. GUSTAVUS W. HAMILTON, 
HILL, of the British Museum, Small 4to, 42 Plates, 


With four 


108. 6a. net. 
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METAPSYCHICAL PHENOMENA. 


By Dr. JOSEPH MAXWELL. Translated by Mrs. FINCH. With Prefaces 
by Sir OLIVER LODGE and Prof.CH. RICHET. Large crown 8vo, 10s. net. 
[In the press. 
This book is probably the most important contribution of recent years in 
the way oF a scie ntific and methodical examination oy the phenomena variously 
known as “ spiritistie,” * occult,” or, to use the term now suggested by Mr. Richet, 
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CRITICAL ESSAYS AND FRAGMENTS. 


By the late S. ARTHUR STRONG. With Memoir by LORD BALCARRES. 
Royal 8vo, with 22 Illustrations, 16s. net. [Zn the press. 


GIOTTO. 


By BASIL DE SELINCOURT. Pott 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 
[2m the press. 
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50 Illustrations. Pott 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 
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By AUGUSTE BREAL, Author of ‘Rembrandt.’ With 45 Illustrations. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


— 
NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS 


BY SIR ARCHIBALD GEIKIE 


LANDSCAPE IN HISTORY, 


And other Essays. 
By Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIB, D.C.L. F.R.S. 8vo, 8¢, éd. 
net. 


THE MYTHS OF PLATO. 


Translated, with Introductory and other Observations, by 
J. A. STEWART, M.A., Student and Tutor of Christ 
Church and White's Professor of Moral Philosopby in the 
University of Oxford. 8vo, lds. net. [Classical Library. 


SHAKESPEAREAN TRAGEDY. 


Lectures on ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘Othello,’ ‘King Lear,’ and ‘ Mac- 








beth.’ By Prof. A. C. BRADLEY, LL.D. Litt.D. 8vo, 
10s, net. 
TIMES.—‘* The book is a great achievement. Nothing 


has been written for many years that has done so much as 
these lectures will do to advance the understanding and 
appreciation of the great things in Shakespeare’s greatest 

plays...... Qae may well doubt whetber in the whole field of 
English literary criticism anything bas been written in the 
last twenty years more luminous, more masterly, more 
penetrating to the very centre of its subject.” 





ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series, 
Crown 8vo, gilt tops, flat backs, 2s. net each. 


THOMAS MOORE. 


By STEPHEN GWYNN. 

T/M ES.—“ An admirable book......Mr. Gwynn has surely 
said the last word about this warm-hearted, volatile person- 
age, whose tact and taste in writing verse were for so long 
mistaken for passion.” 


SYDNEY SMITH. 


By GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 

ACADEMY.—‘“Mr. George Russell's biography is 
adequate and sympathetic. He has selected his material 
with discretion, and has let Sydney Smith tell his own 
story as far as possible......The book is a coherent, intelligible 
account of a great man.” 


MACMILLAN’S NEW NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, gilt tops, 6s. each. 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 
THE BELL IN THE FOG, 
And other Stories. 


ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD. 
THE RED CRAVAT. 


OWEN JOHNSON. 
NICOLE; or, in the Name of Liberty. 


A BOOK OF WIT AND HUMOUR. 
THE WORKS OF 


ARTHUR CLEMENT HILTON 


(0 f Marlborough and Cambridge), Author of ‘ The 
ight Green.’ With 2 Illustrations, together with HIS 
LIFE AND LETTERS, by Sir ROBERT EDGCUMBE. 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. net; vellum, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 

DAILY CHRONICLE. —‘' The champagne of parody...... 
A born humourist.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘ Wit on the nines of 9 
Highly remarkable. Sir Robert 
model of affectionate and tributary ougethe. There oe 
parodies brilliant enough to persuade one almost that the 
same hand wrote the parent and the parasite. There are 
things in this delightful little book that will live among the 
best examples of English wit.” 

ATHEN ZUM .—*“ This record of a bright, short life was 
well worth making, and Sir Robert Edgcumbe has told us 
with modesty and ee just what we wanted to know. A 
parodist, classic at best, and long since promoted to that 
rank by the dignity of frequent misquotation.” 

SPECTATOR.—‘‘ We have always had a special affection 
for the irresistible audacity of ‘The May Exam.’...... We have 
nothing but congratulations to offer Sir Robert Edgcumbe 
on his pious act of homage to the memory of his friend and 
contemporary A. C. Hilton. To a collection of Hilton’s 
Cambridge brilliant jeux d’esprit he has added a number of 
other pieces.” 

SPE AKER.—“ Will be welcome.” 


SCOTSMAN.—“ Sunny collection.” 
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MR. PERCEVAL LANDON’S 
GREAT WORK ON TIBET. 


In 2 vols. royal 8vo, with over 250 beautiful 
Illustrations and 7 Maps, price 2/. 2s, net. 


LHASA. 


An Account of the Country and People of 
Central Tibet, and of the Progress of the 
Mission sent there by the English Govern- 
ment in the Year 1903-4. 


Written, with the help of all the principal persons 
of the Mission, 


By PERCEVAL LANDON, 


Special Correspondent of the Times. 
With an Introduction by 


Col. Sir FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, 
K.C.LE, 


An Illustrated Prospectus sent free on 
application. 


EXTRACTS FROM SOME REVIEWS. 

“ It is unlikely that English readers will be offered 
a more sumptuous, elaborate, or more picturesque 
account than has been written by Mr. Landon. As 
he explains in his acknonledgment of the help which 
has been so generously given to him by the chief 
actors in the Tibetan Expedition, his object is to 
make * Lhasa’ a book of Tibetan reference, and for 
the present it will certainly hold the field’ “Times. 

“Mr. Perceval Landon is to be highly con- 
gratulated on a brilliant achievement. ‘Presented 
with an unique opportunity, he has risen to it, and 
produced, perhaps, the best book ever written about 
Tibet and its capital. He has seen with the eye of 
an artist, and described with the pen of a poet, the 
last home of romance in the world, the last mystery 
that had hitherto been preserved inviolate from the 
eyes of strangers.” —Daily Chronicle. 

“The climax of the narrative of course is the 
approach te Lhasa, and Mr. Landon does not miss 
his opportunity. In a few pages, now eloquent, now 
rhetorical, he describes his first sight of the city, 
which so fer strangers had ever beheld, and which 
Sor centuries remained a place of dreams. Of the 
illustrations it is impossible to speak too highly, and 
we know not where the art of photography has been 
carried to a loftier pitch of excellence.”—Daily Mail. 

“ Of the several writers who have given us their 
impressions of Col. Younghusband's expedition, Mr. 
Perceval Landon, whose account is now issued, has 
best succeeded in forcing the reader to share the 
glories of the Tibetan Wonderland.” —Standard. 

*“ The fecling of romance is sv pervading that one 
Feels as if being carried anay in a dream-journey, 
But the narrative is true and exact in all its details, 
Sor Mr. Landon combines the almost contradictory 
qualities of scientific accuracy, intense picturesque- 
ness, and the artist's iove of colour, *—Morning Post. 

“ This book is likely to rank as a standard work 
on the sacred city of Buddhism, and a special word 
of praise must be devoted to the magnificent series of 
photographs, many of them reproduced in photo- 
gravure. ”—Daily Telegraph. 

“ The book is a monument of the eacellence of the 
method of modern literary production. The illus- 
trations raise immediately before the mind of the 
reader the whole panorama of these remote and secret 
lands.”—Daily News. 

“ Mr. Perceval Landon has written an admirable 
account of the Tibet mission, and pictured it with 
the most beautiful of photographie illustrations. No 
more interesting book of travel has been published 
Sor a decade.”—Daily Express, 

“ Mr. Landon's book is not only worthy of its 
noble subject. but deserves to rank among the best 
tales of travel in a language rich in such literature. 
We are tempted to call it a traveller's classic.” 

St. James's Gazette. 

“In no Pye or journal yet before the public is 
there to found an account so striking, so 
alg so vivid, of the Tibetan capital, country, 
and people, as will de light and astonish the readers 
of this latest work on a subject of wonderful variety 
and charm.” —Globe. 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
182, High Holborn, W.C. 
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Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
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By Hugh Macmillan. | By Bolton King. 
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TEMPLE CLASSICS. 

With Photogravure Frontispiece, bound in blue cloth, 

1s, ¢d. net; in green lambskin, 2s. net. 

The ATHEN 2UMesays :—‘‘ This wonderful series of little 
books is now extending to the byways of literature and the 
paths of the scholar, baving long since given us the standard 
volumes which interest the ordinary reader.” 


The GULS HORNBOOKE. By. 
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NEW VOLUME OF THE 
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THE 
ENGLISH PATENT SYSTEM. 


By WILLIAM MARTIN, M.A. LL.D. 
Pott 8vo cloth, 1s. net. 


NEW NOVELS NOW READY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


‘CORNET STRONG OF IRETON’S HORSE.’ 
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By DORA GREENWELL McCHESNEY, 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE says:—‘‘A delightful 
story, with a heroine, Mistress Hilary Compton, such as the 
author of ‘ Esmond’ would have bowed low before.” 


THE ORIFLAMME IN 


EGYPT. 
A Tale of the Twelfth-Century Crusades. 
By DEAN BUTCHER of Cairo. 


THE TORCHBEARERS. 


By MARY BRADFORD WHITING. 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE says :—‘‘It is a very 
charming story...... The book should enjoy a great success. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net each. 
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Oxford and its Story. By Cecil Headlam. 
With Illustrations by Herbert Railton. 
(Dent & Co.) 


It was time that the history of Oxford 
should be written scientifically. In most 
extant Oxoniana the wood is lost in the 
trees, the University hidden by the colleges. 
Mr. Headlam sets himself to extricate it, 
and, with certain limitations, has succeeded, 
for he treats the colleges as incidents in 
University development, and the buildings 
generally not as sporadic outgrowths of 
beneficiary whim, but as illustrating pro- 
gressive University history. 

When the eighth century opened Oxford 
was a bank of gravel, uninhabited, fringed 
by dense forests, sloping northward from a 
swampy network of streams. To this soli- 
tude about the year 727 came Frideswide, 
daughter of a Mercian prince. She built a 
little church, founded a nunnery, lived and 
died amongst her sisters. In the Christchurch 
Lady Chapel to-day isa brass which marks 
her Mere i tomb. Burnt to the ground 
in 1002, her church was rebuilt by Etheired, 
whose work remains in the massive arches 
of the present cathedral. Round this 
nucleus grew the town of Oxnaforda; 
whether Oxen-ford or Ousen(river)-ford no 
one can be certain. The question was de- 
bated through vols. iii., iv., v., and vi. of 
the Ninth Series of Notes and Queries. 
Humble wooden houses grouped themselves 
on the rising ground, extending northward 
to what was afterwards the Bocardo Gate. 
Their city church, St. Martin’s, whose tower 
still dominates the upper High Street, was 
built in 1034 by the monks of Abingdon 
Abbey. 

_ Buta central church was not enough. In 
times when Danes were swarming through 
the land, a town that desired to preserve 
existence must be fortified. On three sides 
Oxford was protected by the Isis and 
Cherwell and their many streams, now 





mostly built over or drained away; on the 
north side it was open. In the high 
artificial pile known as the Castle Mound, 
Mr. Headlam sees the starting-point of an 
earthen wall or vallum, which before long 
enclosed a town of about a thousand souls, 
and was in 1071 strengthened by Robert 
D’Oigly’s Castle, the massive keep of which 
still frowns on visitors entering Oxford from 
the railway station. A strong high wall with 
towers and bastions was erected on the site of 
this older vallum in the time of Henry III.; 
its circuit is still clearly traceable in High 
Street, Merton, New Inn Hall Lane, Broad 
Street ; and is preserved absolutely intact 
in the picturesque boundary of New College 
Garden. The town was further protected, 
after the Norman fashion, by strongly built 
churches at convenient spots, with towers 
which still, in someinstances, retain a military 
character. Such were St. Michael’s adjoining 
the North Gate, and St. Peter’s at the East 
Gate; while to these, for purely religious 

urposes, were added St. Mary the Virgin, 

t. Mary Magdalen, St. Ebbe’s, and St. Cross 
in Holywell. By the wife of Robert 
D'Oigly’s nephew, in 1129, was reared the 
Abbey of Osney (Ousen-ey), whose ‘‘merry”’ 
bells still hang in the Christchurch towers, 
while the royal palace of Beaumont rose 
about the same time just outside the Bocardo 
Gate. By the end of the twelfth century 
Oxford had become a stately town of stone 
houses, and boasted sixteen churches. The 
Jews, encouraged by the early Plantagenet 
kings, brought wealth to her mercantile 
community; charters granted by the same 
sovereigns confirmed the liberties of her 
citizens; their merchant guilds and craft 
guilds became highly organized ; their self- 
government by bailiffs and aldermen was 
complete; and the town stood in the first rank 
of English municipalities. But meanwhile 
there was springing up within her bosom a 
rival power, destined to restrict her freedom 
and to eclipse her fame, for during the last 
years of the twelfth century we trace the 
genesis of the University. 

A university, says Mr. Headlam, was a 
‘“‘ guild of study.’’ Just as apprenticeship 
necessarily preceded admission to the privi- 
leges of a craft, so, in an age of new-born 
eagerness to learn, no one could be qualified 
to instruct without licence from a teaching 
community, whose credentials came to be 
known as academical degrees. The first 
great teaching school of Western Europe 
was in Paris, where John of Salisbury lec- 
tured and Thomas 4 Becket learned, whither 
flocked for instruction the “four nations”’ 
of France, Picardy, Normandy, England. 
Suddenly there appears at Oxford a 
similar Studium Generale, well organized 
with masters, students, faculties, due, as 
has been conjectured, to an expulsion from 
Paris of foreign students by the French 
king. What guided the emigrants to 
Oxford we cannot tell, but there, in the 
year 1185, Giraldus Cambrensis found 
them planted, with an academic population 
of some 3,000 souls. Of the cuckoo’s egg 
thus dropped into its nest the city was less 
tolerant than the hedge-sparrow. In 1209 a 
furious quarrel broke out between town and 
gown ; King John, interdicted by the Pope 
and hating everything ecclesiastical, sup- 
ported the town, and the angry scholars 
removed themselves to Cambridge, returning 





home triumphant, after John’s surrender, 
with legatine authority over the town, which 
has substantially continued ever since. 

To Oxford, as to England generally, the 
advent of the friars brought increase of 
energy, intellectual and spiritual. In 1224 
arrived the earliest Franciscans, barefoot, 
ragged, mendicant, uncouth, and settled in 
the unwholesome marshy suburb round 
St. Ebbe’s, to preach in word and deed with 
passionate abandonment the gospel of self- 
sacrifice, which in the Carceri of Assisi 
their great founder had exemplified and 
taught. From his rule of poverty, his 
disdain of worldly goods and human learn- 
ing, they soon fell away—accepted gifts, 
acquired property, accumulated wealth and 
learning; their convent, second only to 
St. Frideswide’s and Osney, rose upon the 
site now known as Paradise Square. Duns 
Scotus and William of Ockham were amongst 
their distinguished pupils ; and Roger Bacon 
was a brother of their Order. Stimu- 
lating mental activity, they directed it not 
to philosophical and humanistic studies, 
but towards the ‘ nothing but theology ”’ of 
which Bacon sadly speaks, and which soon 
degenerated into barren  scholasticism. 
Grasping and ambitious, they provoked the 
jealousy of the Oxford rulers, and the ill-will 
of the whole secular clergy, in whose 
defence a step was taken presently, destined 
to change the whole constitution of the 
University ; for it issued in the foundation 
of colleges. 

So early as 1229 money had been given 
to the University by William, Archdeacon 
of Durham, for the maintenance of certain 
masters, chaplains, and students, and had 
been invested in land and tenements, which 
came to be called the University Hall. This 
was afterwards enlarged, and formally 
equipped with statutes ; and grew later still 
into what is now known as University Col- 
lege. But in 1280, before the incorporation 
of this Hall, the first “college,” as we now 
use the term, had been founded by Walter 
de Merton, a seminary exclusively for the 
training of secular as distinguished from 
regular clergy; and this new concept of 
‘‘academical education under collegiate 
discipline, but secular guidance,” was 
followed by every subsequent benefactor at 
either university, and revolutionized, for 
good or evil, university life in England. 
From this time the establishment of suc- 
cessive colleges marks and accompanies a 
regular development in university, nay in 
English history. Stapeldon Hall, after- 
wards Exeter College, and King’s Hall, now 
Oriel College, were both daughters of Merton, 
founded, like their parent, as bulwarks 
against the friars. Oa the other hand, the 
College of Lady Devorguilla Balliol owed its 
creation to the influence of a Franciscan 
friar ; St. Bernard’s, now St. John’s, was a 
convent of Cistercianmonks ; and Gloucester 
Hall, which in the eighteenth century 
became Worcester College, was founded as 
a Benedictine abbey. Lincoln arose as a 
stronghold of orthodoxy against the Lollards. 
Queen’s was eleemosynary and local: its 
scholars were to be “‘ poor boys,” its fellow- 
ships restricted to North-countrymen. High 
above any of its forerunners in architectural 
grandeur and elaborate legislation was the 
‘‘New”’ College of St. Mary Winton apud 
Oxon, followed before long by Magdalen, 
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matre pulchra pulchrior, and by All Souls’, 
both due to Fellows of Wykeham’s College. 
Brasenose was founded in order to combat 
the new learning, which already flourished 
at Corpus under Bishop Foxe’s auspices, and 
was to receive yet more vigorous extension 
in the rising Cardinal College. Jesus, the 
first Protestant College, dates from 1571; 
the Anglican framework of Wadham showed 
the disgust of its Papist founders at the 
iniquity of the Gunpowder Plot. After a 
long interval the Newmania was com- 
memorated by Keble College ; while 
Somerville, Lady Margaret, Mansfield, attest 
revolutionary expansiveness in the closing 
nineteenth century. 

We have followed out, as Mr. Headlam 
has failed to follow, this sequent signifi- 
cance of collegiate development. Starting 
with a clear conception of its birth, he 
scatters hither and thither amongst other 
matters, loose beads without a thread, the 
details of its adolescence and maturity. 
Apart from this he has done well: the pro- 
gress of the University is fully traced; the 
rise and extension of the smaller halls, 
the growth of the Chancellor’s autocracy, 
the Scotist and Thomist controversies, the 
suppression of Wycliffe and the Oxford 
Lollards, with the avenging revolt of the 
new learning against the Schoolmen, are 
orderly unfolded; and a spirited passage 
parenthetically depicts the population, 
manners, costumes, of medieval academic 
Oxford. The sixteenth and seventeenth 
century chronicles, of reformers and martyrs, 
of Elizabeth’s visits, Charles’s Court, James’s 
tyranny, though often told before, contain 
valuable matter interspersed. Perhaps the 
concluding chapter, cut down apparently 
through lack of space, might better have 
been omitted. 

Mr. Headlam is fond of indulging him- 
self in authoritative dicta, such as are apt 
to irritate some readers without enliven- 
ing the narrative, unless tempered by the 
taving grace of humour. That modern 
cosmopolitans are ‘in theory free-traders 
and in practice thieves”; that the final 
cause of professorial manifestoes is ‘‘ to 
warn practical men to vote the other way” ; 
that the educational danger of to-day is 
‘‘ to speculate in science without any proper 

revious training in the humanities’; that 
Mr. Butterfield ‘‘ruined Merton and perpe- 
trated Keble’’—are points arguable at the 
least, not to be settled by the airds fy of 
an annalist. Sumere superbiam, Horace 
warns us, is the prerogative of a muse, not 
of a mere mortal chronicler. 

There are sixty illustrations, in tinted 
lithograph or in black and white. They 
are no doubt recently executed; but they 
recall the rather “‘ fluffy’? workmanship of 
early Victorian ladies, and the shaded 
pencil drawing taught in schools of art 
about 1856-60. The tinting, effective 
probably in the original drawings, becomes 
often blotched in the reproduction. Most 
satisfying to an Oxford eye are the Christ- 
church interior, and the fine St. Mary’s 
barley -sugar-columned Gate. The High 
Street also comes out well; as do Wadham, 
the Radcliffe dome, Magdalen from the 
bridge, and the view from the top of the 
Sheldonian. We note a typographical slip 
on p. 186, and several errors in the index, 


occurring under Jesus, Brasenose knocker, ! 





‘‘ De heeritico comburendo.” “Joe” Pullen 
should be spelt without an ¢, the good 
Principal having been christened not 
Joseph but Josiah. There are two mistakes 
in the boar’s head stanza—trust one who 
has more than once heard it at the Queen’s 
Christmas dinner. ‘Lincoln Spire” is a 
feature novel to Oxonian memories; and 
the view of Magdalen Tower on p. 250 is 
not from Addison’s Walk, which runs from 
opposite the Mill to the height terminating 
the vista. The Proctor’s ‘‘ pen-wiper” was 
probably no purse, but the survival of a 
tippet, and is attached to noblemen’s gowns 
as well. Servitors remained at Christ- 
church far into the nineteenth century, 
carrying up dishes, it was said, to the high 
table once a year, in reminder of their 
menial origin. We remember a recent 
bishop when an undergraduate wearing 
their untasseled cap and unpleated streamers 
to the Commoner’s gown, and obtaining a 
double first in spite of the poverty which 
excluded him from private tuition. And 
can it be that the highwayman Claude 
Duval is written down in text and index 
under the illustrious name ‘‘ Dumas” ? 








A New English Dictionary on Historical 
Principles— M-—Mandragon. (Vol. VI.) 
Edited by H. Bradley. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press.) 

Tue Dominie would indeed have emitted a 
full-breathed ‘‘ Prodigious!’’ had he lived 
to peruse the article on ‘Make’ (vb.) and 
its combinations which forms the pitce de 
résistance of this double section, the only 
word as yet treated which rivals it in bulk 
being ‘Go.’ The columns occupied by 
‘ Make,’ and such of its cognates and deriva- 
tives as are ranged with it in lexicographical 
order, would, if printed in moderately com- 
fortable type and bound as an octavo 
volume, amount to about 150 pages. The 
ninety-sixth section, on ‘‘make up,” has 
sub-sections numbered from “a” to “n,” 
and two of these have sub-sub-sections num- 
bered from (a) to () and (a) to (/) respec- 
tively. It is noteworthy that the archaic 
idiom quoted from the ‘ Ingoldsby Legends,’ 
“‘T saw a little vulgar boy—I said, ‘ What 
make you here ?’” is only used in questions 
introduced by “what.” Though we can 
‘* make a voyage, a tour, &c.,”’ we are told, 
‘the English idiom is apparently capricious 
in excluding many locutions which would 
seem to be parallel with these; we cannot, 
@g., use make with obj. a ride, a walk 
(ef. German einen Spaziergang machen).” 
The ‘‘ragging” term “to make hay” 
in a man’s rooms —i.¢., to upset his 
furniture and effects—is duly noticed, by 
the insertion of a reference to ‘ hay.” 
We find the proverb “Many a little 
makes a mickle,’”’ which will doubtless 
be illustrated under ‘ Mickle’ or ‘ Muckle,’ 
in the Chaucerian form ‘“‘Manye smale 
maken a greet.” Pope’s “‘ Worth makes 
the man, and want of it the fellow,” 
is quoted to illustrate the senses, ‘‘To be 
sufficient to constitute; to be the essential 
criterion of.”’ 

Under ‘Make ’=fellow, equal, ‘‘ mate” 
is not mentioned, so we conclude that 
it will not be regarded as a corruption 
of ‘‘make,’’ as has been stated elsewhere 
erroneously; but we might have had 





explicit information on the point. The 
usual educated pronunciation, save before 
the Queen, of ‘‘ Ma’am,” namely, ‘‘ Miom,” 
is ignored, though it is clearly to be inferred 
from the quotation, dated about 1850— 
““* Well, Marm,’ — Mr. Cotton preserved 
that broad pronunciation of the ellipsis 
Ma’am from Madame, which was formerly 
considered high bred, and is still the Court 
mode” (Lytton). ‘‘Madam” is pro- 
nouuced ‘‘ Meedm,” and by ellipsis ‘‘ Mze’m,” 
spelt ‘“‘Mam” in the quotation from 
Dryden, ‘‘ Madam me no Madam, but learn 
to retrench your words ; and say Mam,...... 
as other Ladies Women do.” 

Compounds with ‘‘mal-” seem to be 
getting fashionable. Out of about fifteen 
of these which have not been noticed in 
other dictionaries—not including obsolete 
words—‘‘ maladaptation,’’ ‘‘maladminister,”’ 
‘‘malappropriation,” ‘‘ maleducation,” “mal- 
government,” ‘malgrace,’’ ‘ malobserva- 
tion,”  ‘‘malorganization,” and ‘“ mal- 
praxis” are in recent use, as is ‘ mal- 
creant,” a faulty substitute for ‘‘ miscreant,” 
which a weekly journal introduced lately. 
Other modern revivals or borrowings are 
‘“maladive,”’ Ital. ‘‘ Malebolge,’’ ‘‘malaxate,’’ 
‘‘malaxation’’ (—kneading), ‘‘malefaction,” 
“ maliferous,” and ‘‘malism” (the positive 
degree of pessimism”). The craving for 
novel modes of expression is no doubt 
natural, and in conversation its indulgence 
may be inevitable, but it might be controlled 
in formal compositions, in deference to the 
sound principle of parsimony. 

The last page contains two perversions, 
due to “popular etymology” of ‘‘ mandra- 
gora,”” namely, Caxton’s ‘‘mandglorye” 
(from French ‘‘main de gloire’” — Mr. 
Bradley refers to ‘“‘Hand of glory’’) and 
‘‘mandragon’’(— mandrake). Ben Jonson, 
in ‘Cynthia’s Revels,’ made one of the 
characters call an indifferent critic ‘‘a mere 
‘mammothrept’ in judgment,” whereupon 


Braithwait, by an amusing misunderstanding, . 


took the pompous novelty to mean ‘‘ critic,” 
instead of ‘‘nursling,” and wrote “strict 
mammothrept,’’ ‘severe mammothrept.”’ A 
more universal error made the English 
interpret the Old French “ malapert’’ (for 
‘‘ mal appert’ == inexpert) as ‘‘ mal apert” 
(= improperly bold). By a similar mis- 
conception, the ‘‘ magnanimus ” man became 
‘‘ great in courage,” or ‘‘ superior to petty 
annoyances,” instead of ‘ high-souled,” 
even in the Latin of the Schoolmen. 

The fabulous birds of which Sylvester, 
translating Du Bartas, says, ‘‘ Those passing 
strange and wondrous Mamuques......Food- 
loss they live; for th’ Aire alonely feeds 
them: Wingless they fly,” got their name, 
Spanish Mamuco, from ‘‘Mamuco Data,” 
a misprint for IManuccodiata, the Latinized 
Malay name for bird of paradise. 

The vile uses to which the short forms 
of Mabel, Margaret, and Maud are put are 
enough to make these forenames unfashion- 
able: ‘‘Mab”=slattern, mop; ‘“‘ Madge” 
=barn-owl, magpie, a heavy hammer used 
in soldering ; ‘‘ Mag’’ chatterbox, magpie; 
‘¢ Malkin ”—mop, scarecrow. 

In the figurative section of ‘Mameluke,’ 
Hudibras, Samuel Butler’s Puritan knight, 
should appear as a foil to the fighting slaves 
of the Roman See. It would be interesting 
to know why ‘‘ Maintenon cutlets” have 
been taken, but ‘“‘ maitre d’hotel” butter 
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and sauce left. Perhaps the latter attribu- 
tive has been found in cookery- books only. 

This instalment contains a number of 
terms of natural science and law and “a 
hitherto unexampled profusion of words 
from Orienta], African, and South American 
languages,” but still offers plenty of instruc- 
tion and entertainment to the general 
reader. 

Dr. Murray has brought the letter P 
down to ‘‘ pennached ” ; and a portion of R, 
edited by Mr. Craigie, from ‘‘ Ree” onward, 
is announced for April Ist. 








The Life of the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava. 

By Sir Alfred Lyall. 2 vols. (Murray.) 
Tue finest parts of Lord Dufferin’s interest- 
ing career were his commissionership in 
Syria in connexion with the Anglo-French 
intervention, now forgotten, and his 
governorship of Canada. His viceroyalty 
of India was far less important, and, in 
spite of the conquest of Burma, he was not 
conspicuous among the great men who have 
held that office. His two final embassies 
constituted dignified retirement, and when 
he held them his loss of hearing had made 
him prematurely old. As a Governor- 
General of Canada Lord Dufferin was dis- 
tinguished, perhaps, above all others, and 
he never showed his wisdom more con- 
spicuously than when he argued with Queen 
Victoria to be allowed to take the title of 
“‘ Quebec ” instead of that of ‘‘ Ava.”’ 

By far the best thing in the volumes 
before us is a conversation with Bismarck, 
which is one of many to be found in 
various memoirs, but which is new and 
different, and exceedingly well reported. 
It would be idle to attempt to give its 
principal points or to quote it. We confine 
ourselves to a sentence at the end, in which 
Lord Dufferin describes Bismarck as think- 
ing that the best guarantee to Germany 
against a warlike policy on the part of 
France is Anglo-French friendship :— 

‘*“As long as we are friends...... France is 
unlikely to fall into the hands of Russia ; but if 
we shake her off, like a woman of doubtful 
virtue, into the arms of Russia she will go.” 

The story of Lord Dufferin’s commis- 
sionership in Syria is out of date; that of 
his viceroyalty of Canada has often been 
told. When he was sent to St. Petersburg 
as ambassador he had a chance to distin- 
guish himself again as greatly as he had in 
Syria and in Canada; but for some reason 
not yet explained — possibly the reason 
which he gave—he insisted on being sent 
from St. Petersburg to Constantinople. It 
was observed at the time by Lord Granville 
to their common friends that ‘‘ Dufferin has 
been living among people who all want to 
go to Constantinople, and he has caught 
it.” Lord Dufferin himself put his desire 
for the change entirely upon health—upon 
the effect produced on him, and perhaps on 
those about him who were dear to him, by 
the depressing climate of St. Petersburg. It 
is not the case that there existed a desire 
for his ‘‘transfer to the Embassy at Con- 
stantinople.” There is an appendix by Mr. 


Kennedy upon the St. Petersburg Embassy, 
in which it is suggested that it was a 
success, though he adds, ‘‘ It would be idle 
to pretend that he regretted exchanging 





the banks of the Neva for the shores of the 
Bosphorus.” The fact was that, if health 
would have allowed, Lord Dufferin ought, 
for his own sake and for that of his country, 
to have stayed at St. Petersburg. It is a 
curious fact that Sir R. Morier, who was 
not considered a tactful ambassador, and 
who was expected to be a failure at 
St. Petersburg, made there the one undis- 
puted success of his career. Lord Dufferin 
ought to have done even better in the same 
place. 

When he was moved to Constantinople 
he had an ungrateful task, which he per- 
formed with skill, but the performance of 
which was not important. As Mr. Goschen 
had previously found during his special 
embassy, upon which the embassy of Lord 
Dufferin followed, nothing at Constantinople 
really matters. In Egypt Lord Dufferin also 
did extremely well, but he was engaged 
in constructing a house of cards. 
Although a graceful Irishman, not always 
serious, on this particular occasion Lord 
Dufferin did for a time take seriously his 
Egyptian Parliament; but he forgot it in 
the course of a successful, though not extra- 
ordinary, administration of Indian affairs. 

A matter which is alluded to in the 
second volume before us in stronger terms 
than are habitual with Sir Alfred Lyall is 
one of interest in connexion with Lord Duf- 
ferin’s Egyptian experience; but it is not 
made plain. The disaster to the Hicks 
expedition was really a far more serious 
matter in itself than the fall of Khar- 
toum, which was infinitely more showy. 
The question whether Gordon was “ aban- 
doned” has been discussed ad nauseam in 
connexion with Mr. Morley’s ‘ Life of Glad- 
stone,’ but the Hicks disaster led directly to 
the loss of the Soudan. It was the main 
incident, and the death of Gorden was sub- 
sidiary. The question of responsibility and 
of abandonment was historically more 
important in the Hicks case than it was in 
that of Gordon. Sir Alfred Lyall quotes 
some interesting documents upon the sub- 
ject, but he does not clear up the question 
of responsibility. The words ‘‘ deserted by 
the Government under which he was serv- 
ing’’ appear to refer not to the home 
Government, as some might think, but to 
the Government of the Khedive. The 
Egyptian Government was under the control 
of the British representatives at Cairo, and 
they were under the control of the home 
administration. On the other hand, it is 
obvious from letters quoted by Sir Alfred 
Lyall that the Government at home was 
opposed to the Hicks expedition, but refused 
to interfere by an absolute veto. How far, 
it may be asked, did Lord Dufferin or did 
Sir E. Malet support the Hicks expedition ? 
We are told in the present book that there 
is a letter from Major Hicks to Lord Duf- 
ferin in which he says that his ‘‘ support 
has gone with Lord Dufferin.” There is a 
quotation from the ‘Life of Mr. Childers’ 
in which he states that he was 
‘‘ alarmed to find......Dufferin corresponding 
with Hicks.” These passages suggest that 
Lord Dufferin, with or without instructions, 
did give some countenance to the expedi- 
tion; but we repeat that it is a curious fact, 
after the charges which have been made 
about the abandonment of Gordon, that the 
responsibility for the original disaster which 





caused the abandonment of the Soudan has 
not been settled. 

The choice of matter for the book is 
probably the best that could have been 
made, as Sir Alfred Lyall’s judgment may 
be trusted. He no doubt had great diffi- 
culty to contend with, in the fact that so long 
and varied a career had produced an enor- 
mous amount of correspondence, all of about 
the same character and merit, among which 
it was difficult to choose. A passage from 
Lord Dufferin’s letters which describes a 
Mohammedan procession, such as may be 
seen once a year in almost any Mohammedan 
country, does not strike us as beirg suffi- 
ciently important forinsertion. But we may 
be wrong, and we fully admit that many of 
the descriptive passages which have been 
picked out are excellent. There is an odd 
slip on the next page in Lord Dufferin’s own 
account of the manner in which the First 
Chamberlain at Constantinople behaves in 
interpreting for the Sultan: ‘‘ touching his 
breast, his lips, and his forehead at every 
sentence the Sultan spoke.’ It is not the 
Sultan’s speech which is saluted, but when 
the interpreter begins to interpret what 
may be in itself a long speech, he makes 
the customary reverence to his master, 
and this he repeats on every occasion 
during the translation when he alludes to 
the august name. 

It is curious to find in the charm and 
polish of Lord Dufferin’s style the per- 
sistence of repeated examples of the Irish 
would for should. Lord Dufferin had no 
brogue, but this transmutation, as it seems 
to us, is one more clinging than a peculiarity 
of pronunciation, and intercourse with 
Canadians and with the Scotch in India 
tended to perpetuate a form which seems a 
peculiarity to us, although Lord Dufferin 
was in a majority among the users of the 
English tongue. 








Dictionary of Slang and Colloquial English. 
By John S. Farmer and W. E. Henley. 
(Routledge & Sons.) 

Tue recently completed work on ‘ Slang and 

its Analogues,’ in seven volumes, on which 

Mr. Farmer and the late Mr. Henley lavished 

so much time and labour, is a long way 

ahead of any similar collection in its wealth 
of words and quotations ; but it was printed 
for subscribers only, and was too expensive 
as well as too extensive for the ordinary 
man. This new work, in a single volume, 
abridged from the previous seven, and 
issued at a moderate price, ought to have 
a wide sale, for its 534 pages are packed 
full of unrivalled information. Quotations 
which give the authority for words are 
generally omitted, but a date in many cases 
indicates the earliest use found. The 
abridgment has been well done, and we 
need not repeat our praise of the wide- 
reaching research of the authors. We shall 
do better service by mentioning some 
points in which the volume, excellent as 
it is, can be improved. New editions seem 
certain to be called for, and we hope that 
the publishers will have the enterprise to 
improve the book on each occasion of the 
sort. In various directories the type is kept 
standing for this purpose, and we should be 
sorry to conclude that the English language 
was less worth accurate record than, say, 
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the obscure ancestors or latest progeny of 
titled families. Mr. Farmer has, we notice, 
retained some errors that we have pointed 
out. Doubtless others have supplied, or 
could supply, similar notes, and we would 
remind him that the best scholars are 
always the readiest to accept correction. 
It is human to err, diabolical to persevere 
in error, says a Latin improver of the old 
proverb. 

Mr. Henley was very strong in flash 
words and all the dialects of ancient 
roguery. Mr. Farmer has long been a 
zealous and successful searcher in old plays, 
and on what may be called the literary side 
of slang is an excellent guide. Where the 
volume is weak is in the region of sport, 
school, and university. Thus the familiar 
phrase, ‘‘That’s not cricket,” is omitted, 
which a German dictionary-maker of con- 
siderable merit naturally took to mean, 
‘“‘ That’s no light affair,” ignorant, perhaps, 
of the extraordinary hold that sport has on 
the life of the English people, and the 
seriousness with which it is regarded. An 
amusing instance of this feeling is that you 
cannot represent a county at cricket unless 
you are born in it, or have two years’ 
residence in it to your credit, whereas 
parliamentary representation demands no 
such qualifications. Cricket, in spite of 
Mr. Kipling, holds its own as a matter of 
prime importance, so that many will be 
surprised to see “‘donkey-drops” defined 
as ‘‘slow roundhand bowling, such as is 
seldom seen in good matches, but is effec- 
tive against boys.” As a matter of fact, one 
of the most striking features of recent cricket 
is the revival of ‘‘donkey-drops”’ in the best 
matches. Experts tell us that Mr. Bosan- 
quet, their most brilliant expositor, is pretty 
sure to play for England this summer, and 
wheedle some Australians out of their 
wickets by such insidious trundling. The 
cricketing sense of ‘‘slog” is hardly indi- 
cated. To ‘‘tonk,” originally used of a 
ball, is much wider in range and application 
than appears here. It commonly indicates a 
thorough victory by one team over another. 
“Sprint” and ‘‘sprinter” are both omitted, 
as well as the “tape” which closes the 
runner’s course. ‘ Blooding,”’ a not very 
pleasant feature of the end of the fox, might 
have been included as hunting slang. The 
process is described in ‘ Plain or Ringlets,’ 
chap. lxii., by the creator of Jorrocks. A 
‘*bagman,” or fox brought out in a bag and 
turned out before the hounds, is duly noted. 
‘* Metallician”’ is a puzzling word to the 
innocent, who will find no clue to it here. 

We take a few words from an article on 
Cambridge (Morning Leader, March 13th, 
1902), and look for them in this book. The 
writer says: ‘‘ After ‘hall’ (¢.e., dinner) the 
blood will perhaps play ‘ pills,’ which are 
billiards, for a while.” Mr. Farmer reports 
that “‘ blood” fast man is ‘‘ now obsolete” ; 
puts “Oxford Univ.” after “hall” in the 
sense above, as if it was not common in 
both the chief universities; and does not 
mention “‘ pills,” in the sense indicated, at 
all. “Brunch” is omitted, though the 
article just mentioned tells us, what we 
know, that ‘‘the word is compounded of 
breakfast and lunch, and the meal is too.”’ 
A “pi” man is not necessarily a “ sim ”’— 
indeed, we doubt if those who represent 
the views of the Rev. Charles Simeon’s 


former following at Cambridge are not now 
in a minority. ‘A Kiplingism,” we may 
mention, was the phrase at the end of the 
eighteenth century at Cambridge for a piece 
of bad Latin. We hope it will not upset 
learned biographers two thousand years 
hence, who may confuse a pretentious Senior 
Wrangler who became a vinous dean with 
the author of the ‘Recessional.’ 1794 is 
the earliest date given for “‘ gyp,”’ a college 
servant, but the admirable ‘ Record of Admis- 
sions to the College of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, Cambridge,’ part iii., 1715-67, which 
has an account of a gentleman who kicked 
his ‘‘jip” (sic), puts the use of the word 
earlier. We may add two more university 
phrases which are as dead as the ‘‘ pretty 
young horse-breaker” or the fame of 
Martin Tupper. The gay spark of 1849 paid 
his ‘“‘ breezy tribute” to female beauty by 
exclaiming ‘‘ What a stunner!” or ‘‘ What 
a slap-up gal!” 

Of course, it may be said that much slang 
of the sort is too esoteric to be included in 
a general dictionary. This applies, how- 
ever, equally to the lingo of the Stock 
Exchange. Of abbreviated and perverted 
names for various shares, such as “ Brums,”’ 
a very long list is included, procured, it is 
added, with much difficulty; but we do not 
notice the explanation that a ‘‘ stock” is a 
regular unit on the Exchange, meaning a 
thousand pounds’ worth of any one stock. 

The very liberality of these pages in 
the matter of the inclusion of words and 
phrases induces one to suggest additions. 
It is evident, of course, that much slang is 
on trial. The word of to-day may be gone 
to-morrow, and when the public has decided 
what is fittest to survive, the philologist may 
not agree with that immense and respect- 
able body in awarding the honours of his 
dictionary to its favourites. He may even 
—since tout savant est un peu cadavre— 
be unaware of many popular phrases, as 
our humorous judges pretend to be. In 
the present case we think that more 
attention would have been paid by an alert 
observer to words of the last decade or so. 
The Boer war, for instance, gave us “ Stel- 
lenbosched,” not a word of happy memory, 
and a wide use of ‘‘ Kopje,” which has 
now been dropped; Mr. Barrie gave us 
‘Little Mary,” which still lingers here and 
there, though it has ceased to be general ; 
and Sir John Gorst is the author of the Par- 
liamentary manceuvre known as ‘‘ Manipoor- 
ing.” The works of many vivid writers, 
whose strong point is the England outside 
England, have introduced a good deal of 
cosmopolitan and colloquial English, while 
the humour of Mr. Dooley is extending the 
tongue of Chicago. There is an excellent 
dictionary of Australian words, but we 
think it odd that no one has produced a 
colonial word-book which would represent 
English speech all over the globe. ‘‘ Sonny” 
and ‘‘Salue!” are two familiar words of 
this sort which might puzzle the stay-at- 
home Englishman. Mr. Farmer gives the 
first, but not the second. The meaning of 
other colonial words, such as ‘‘jaggery,” is 
beyond easy conjecture. 

The slang of earlier Victorian days is 
beginning to have the attraction of history. 
Prince Albert was generally credited with 
introducing in 1843 a new headdress for the 





infantry called the Albert hat, which was 





described as a cross between a muff, a coal- 
scuttle, and a slop-pail, and was no more 

opularthan ‘‘the Brodrick ’’ of recent days. 

he fact is that neither of these head- 
coverings allowed the soldier to “‘ sport the 
quiff,” which is, when Mars dallies with 
Venus, one of the valued insignia of war. 
In 1838, according to Mr. Ashton’s capital 
book of gossip concerning the period, the 
“‘gcold’s bridle” was sent for by a magis- 
trate to be used on a termagant wife. This 
ancient instrument of repression was called a 
“‘brank.” ‘ Brown Bess,” the old regulation 
musket, is noted, but not a ‘‘ Manton,’’ which 
was the common term for a gun such as 
sportsmen used. Should not ‘‘crimp’’ have 
been included? Thackeray was very indig- 
nant when Zait’s Magazine said in 1846 that 
‘‘ the Peninsular and Oriental Company were 
so fortunate as to crimp Mr. Titmarsh,” as 
a special correspondent for a festive occasion, 
and wrote a letter to Punch objecting to the 
word. The long clay pipe known as a 
‘‘ churchwarden ”’ is duly mentioned by 
Mr. Farmer, but he ignores a form of pipe 
now much more popular—the ‘ bulldog.” 
“ Composites” and ‘“ diachylum” were 
familiar terms fifty years ago; but the 
superior persons occasionally encountered, 
who cannot read ‘ Pickwick’ because its 
slang is so unintelligible, will certainly 
need to be told that candles and plaster are 
meant. A “garibaldi’’ was a famous 
blouse; but we can hardly expect any 
dictionary to go into all the nomenclature 
of fashion in attire. The minx of 1717 
wore ‘a French Alamode, and an Iadian 
Atlas, as well as a Callicoe Smock and a 
pair of Genoa stockings,” and two of the 
articles might puzzle glib writers on dress 
to-day, though they were sufficiently 
familiar to figure in a popular pamphlet 
when George I. was king. Even our modern 
dictionaries are strangely at variance with 
the people who make our clothes as to what 
they should be called. 


We have dwelt chiefly on words this _ 


dictionary does not include, but we do 
not wish, to use an expressive word for 
which Mr. Farmer has found a place, to 
“crab” it. It is full of interest and enter- 
tainment, and we do not think it likely that 
it will be superseded, for a generation at 
any rate, as the standard work on slang in 
one volume. All those who aim at a small 
and sound library of books of reference 
should secure it, while its possession will 
lighten the labours of the various organiza- 
tions which pretend to the knowledge of the 
American ‘‘ information bureau ” in literary 
matters. 








Sur la Pierre Blanche. By Anatole France. 

(Paris, Calmann-Lévy.) 
Tue editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes told 
an interviewer last week that he was a fast 
reader, and instanced his perusal of the book 
before us in two hours as an example. We 
do not know whether it would be possible 
for any one to gallop through it without 
skipping in that time, but feel sure that 
it would be impossible to do so without 
missing many beauties worth attention both 
for the thought conveyed and the style in 
which it is couched. 

When we heard that M. Anatole France 
had been visiting Rome with Mr. Bernard 
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Shaw, we confess to a curiosity which led us 
in the first few pages to try to find G. B. 8. 
among the four companions of Langelier, 
who comes nearest to being M. France him- 
self, and Commander Boni, who discharges 
the duties and occupies the rooms of our 
correspondent Commander Lanciani of real 
life, though he does not seem to us to hold 
the same opinions. The most careful 
examination of the witty conversation in 
the Forum does not reveal to us a G. B.S. 
M. Anatole France is himself in his usual 
fashion—rather more himself, perhaps, in 
this volume than in any of his others. 

To the artist and the man of letters it is 
enough that M. France remains the first of 
living stylists, certain to be one of the 
stylists of all time. To them it will be a 
relief to find that politics and the recent 
struggle of M. France and his friends 
against the ‘ Nationalists” have had no 
permanent effect upon his writings, of which 
at one time they seemed to have disturbed 
the even course. As a teacher our author 
stands out more clearly in this book than 
elsewhere. From our point of view there 
are, of course, faults of taste. It would be 
possible to collect passages to show that 
M. Anatole France is wilfully immoral or 
destructive. But such passages are few and 
unimportant in comparison with others, 
either purely noble or ironical in a noble 
sense. It is doubtful whether Tolstoy him- 
self has done so much for the cause of 
peace as has M. France in this one book, 
playfully, and as though not knowing 
what he did. To the members of English- 
speaking churches our author will, indeed, 
in this volume appear needlessly hard 
towards St. Paul. We are inclined to 
doubt, however, that Apostle’s popularity 
outside the English-speaking world, and the 
irreverence of M. France in this respect may, 
after all, harm him only with a limited 
public. 

The construction of ‘Sur la Pierre 
Blanche’ is even more peculiar than that 
of ‘Man and Superman.’ The book opens 
with the conversation of the five Frenchmen 
and the Italian in the Forum, but this 
almost immediately gives place to a short 
story told in Commander Lanciani’s room. 
It is laid in the time when St. Paul was at 
Corinth, and when the Roman rulers of 
Greece had hopes of the probable mildness 
of the future reign of the young Nero. It 
is intended to give the Roman view of 
Judaism and of the early Christians. 
Then follows a commentary by the author 
on his own story in the form of a renewed 
conversation, much longer than the story 
itself. The whole book is in the commen- 
tary, and it is the finest work that M. Ana- 
tole France has done. Last of all there 
comes a dream of the Collectivist Europe 
three centuries hence—inferior work to the 
commentary on the Roman story, but yet, 
we think, the best of all the many dreams 
of this description which have been pub- 
lished in recent years. 

Those who do not like the writing of 
M. Anatole France—chiefly Frenchmen of 
different politics—will be inclined to suggest 
that the author is telling us all the time, 
‘See how well I’ve drawn the later Romans; 
how inferior to them, how unfit to speak 
with them, was Paul, or, indeed, any early 
Christian! Yet how admirably I have 





proved that my later Romans should have 
foreseen the certainty of the destruction of 
their sham Olympus, in which they did not 
believe, by the appeal of Christianity to the 
slave majority.” 

It will perhaps also be suggested that, 
however easily the Roman puppets of our 
author appear to move, they are not Romans, 
but only so many various versions of M. 
France. This kind of criticism leads 
straight to the belief that M. France is 
both the honest Bergeret and the delight- 
ful scoundrel Jér6me Coignard. We recog- 
nize, of course, the ‘douce ironie” of M. 
France in all his characters, including his 
late Romans. But his late Romans are all 
in a sense corrupt, and M. France is, in his 

olitics and his dreams, essentially a fanatic 
In the best sense of the word. He will 
laugh with his corrupt Roman at a baited 
Jew, and will explain the many reasons 
why the Jew must expect to be baited; but, 
after that, he would in real life let himself 
be chopped into little bits to defend him. In 
this book, superficially, M. France is with 
the Romans against Paul; but essentially, 
in spite of his Latin culture, to which, as 
he says, Paul was unable to address himself, 
M. France is with Paul against the Romans. 

The incidental passages of extraordinary 
merit are, we think, more plentiful in this 
volume than in any other of M. France’s 
writing. To take those in less than a third 
of its length—those to be found between 
pp. 197 and 304—we find the ‘ Yellow 
Peril” delightfully satirized, the Russo- 
Japanese war perfectly summed up, and 
little definitions, such as that which explains 
that 
‘** modern civilization consists inthe White States 
quarrelling over the extermination of the Red, 
Yellow, and Black Races, and the pillage of 
three of the quarters of the globe.” 

The pains taken by the empires of China 
and of Rome not to find each other in the 
world, during the many centuries of their 
common existence, is playfully developed in 
the same part of the book. Another defini- 
tion which pleases us declares that 
‘*barbarism consists of all anterior states. 
Present custom, which now forms the civiliza- 
tion contrasted with barbarism, will be bar- 
barism as soon as it becomes the past.” 


The colonial history of France is given in 
a nutshell: ‘She has for seventy years 
robbed and hunted the Arabs for the pur- 
pose of peopling Algeria with Spaniards and 
Italians.’ Democracy is touched by the 
way :— 

‘*Of course I know that the peoples are not 
reasonable. How could one understand it if 
they were, when one sees of what they are 
made? but there is an instinct that often warns 
them of that which may do them harm.” 


Modern peace is “pompous peace...... 
weighed down with phantom glory.” A 
description of ‘‘ what we shall hear at lunch 
to-morrow” is too long to quote. The 
ineptitude of society is thus brought out in 
a fashion which leads up to the preparation 
for the millennium of M. France in the 
Socialist state. He tells us in passing that 
‘the aristocrats and the rich have always 
displayed a preference for manual toil,’’ and 
when he has made us jump, he goes on to 
explain that they certainly have never used 
their brains, while they have spent their 
time in hunting, shooting, war, and many 





other diversions in which the body takes 
more part than the mind. Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity are then criticized, and no 
old Whig and no Tory can be harder on 
them than is the literary Socialist. Lastly, 
in this third of the volume we find that one 
of the joys promised to us for the future is 
that the poets are to be confined by the 
rules of their art to saying beautiful things 
‘‘ wholly devoid of meaning.” 








NEW NOVELS. 


An Act ina Backwater. By E. F. Benson. 
(Heinemann. ) 

Onz of the things Mr. Benson seldom fails 
to achieve in his stories is the appearance 
of natural and unforced conversation. He 
has the secret, by some happy knack of 
his own or by some clever contrivance, 
of making his people talk well and in 
character. Whichever it may be in reality, 
it at least always Jooks like the result of the 
first methods of—if we may say so—want 
of method. In a book like this, this trick 
of dialogue assures at least one condition of 
success—for here successa good deal depends 
on smart talk rather than on the actions and 
destinies of the talkers. As a background 
Mr. Benson chooses an ancient English 
cathedral city. The ‘well-informed reader”’ 
is sure to fancy he identifies ‘‘ Wroxton” 
nestling among its downs, chalk-streams, 
and water-meadows. Into its consecrated 
quiet enter at the beginning of the story 
several members of an aristocratic family, 
a younger son and his sister and an aunt. 
Their advent causes a great deal of curiosity 
and fluttering among the aborigines of Close 
andtown. For one thing, the newcomers 
“settle down” in a queer open- handed 
fashion unknown in Wroxton annals. One 
of the most interested onlookers is a 
certain colonel of volunteers, so distantly 
connected with the fresh arrivals as not to 
be really connected at all except in his own 
mind and conversation. He is a fervent 
adorer of the peerage, and longs to add to 
his own importance in the town by hanging 
on to itsskirts. Though he does not develope, 
he is good enough as a character-sketch, 
and possible enough as a human being. A 
man of local habitation and a name for any- 
thing but suavity of manner (at least at 
home), he becomes almost servile in the 
presence of ‘titled persons.” These latter 
point the contrast between provincial middle- 
class ways and ideas and the outlook of those 
differently born and bred. Beyond this 
Mr. Benson’s county family have little 
significance, and there is nothing very 
brilliant or vital in their drawing. Love’s 
young dream is impersonated by the young 
girl of this family and a painter, whose 
father is a canon, his mother being a stern 
believer in temperance and other virtues. 
A pair of spinster sisters (who do not look 
so young as they feel) are amongst the 
actors in this light sketch, which has yet an 
undercurrent of more serious import. 

epidemic of typhoid for a time holds the 
city. One of the poor spinsters is also 
attacked by another and worse malady, 
which must prove mortal. In both ordeals 
the ‘‘ aristocratic family” come well to the 
front and show their mettle and powers of 
sympathy. This, or this approximately, is 
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the sum and substance of Mr. Benson’s new 
book. These misfortunes are treated with 
feeling, but they do not, somehow, seem to 
fit the rather superficial character of the 
story. And in this superficiality its merit 
seems to us to lie, rather than in the touches 
of deeper thought and action. 


The System. 
& Co.) 
Tue System is a school for young 
rationalists, started by an ardent reformer 
of the sort that our universities are still 
producing—clever, crammed with political 
economy, somewhat wild, and certainly 
riggish, but strong in self - sacrifice. 
he school comes in the latter half of 
the volume, which is not dull (Mr. White 
could not be that), but certainly not so 
gay as the first hundred pages or so. In 
these the young iconoclast from Oxford, 
who is also an exile from his Tory family, is 
seen launching a new and serious paper. 
He gives his creator many ope ge for 
epigram, which are admirably used. Mr. 
White’s good things are not only excellently 
said, bui also, it seems to us, tolerably true. 
He has never been happier in his exposure 
of the taste of the age in which we live. 
The women of the story are nice without 

being notable. 


By Percy White. (Methuen 


Yesterday's To-morrow. By Dora Greenwell 
McChesney. (Dent & Co.) 


Some time since Mr. Andrew Lang offered 
to novelists an attractive figure, which in his 
historical researches he had unearthed. This 
was James la Cloche, the eldest natural son 
of Charles II., who was born in Jersey. 
Certain portions of the history of this James 
Mr. Lang traced, but his career is wrapped 
in mystery. The author seems to Tee 
taken the hint, for one of the chief cha- 
racters in her romance is Henri de Rohan, 
a Jesuit emissary, who is no other than 
James la Cloche. We fear, however, that 
this recorded part of his life does not belong 
to history. He is not the hero of the book ; 
if it has a hero, it is an elderly cavalier, 
who has spent twenty years in the slave 
plantations of America. The weak point of 
the tale is that there is no convincing reason 
why Ambrose Fielding should, on his return, 
have concealed his identity from his son. 
Apparently he does so because he does not 
wish to claim the estates from that son; but 
Walter Fielding was not worthy of so much 
consideration, and his father, who acted 
as his confidential servant (not a novel 
device this in fiction), should have known 
that well enough. The plot centres in 
the intrigues which were involved in the 
succession to the throne, and many familiar 
figures, such as Anthony Ashley, appear in 
it. The writer has command over her 
invention, which is usually felicitous, and 
tells a story with spirit and gusto. It 
was clear from the first that she intended to 
make a tragic use of Ambrose Fielding, and 
that conclusion is dramatic and effective. 
But we are not convinced by it, any more 
than we are by the conversion to Quakerism 
of the Court beauty and her lover, who 
may, in a way, be considered as the heroine 
and hero of the ingenious story. 





The Virgin and the Scales. By Constance 
Cotterell. (Methuen & Co.) 

WE have found this a very readable novel, 
brightly and cleverly written, especially in 
the development of the heroine’s character. 
Both as a child and asa girl of nineteen 
she is an attractive and interesting person, 
and her relations with her guardian, also 
well, though not so fully drawn, form the 
feature of the story. We do not care for 
the scene at the railway station at the close 
of the book, which is too melodramatic and 
rather overdrawn; nor is the wicked Mrs. 
Ambery very convincing; but the dialogue 
throughout is bright and natural, and the 
story runs easily on to its appointed end. 


The Torch- Bearers. By Mary Bradford 





Whiting. (Dent & Co.) 
A noveLt which begins with an Italian 
saying, ‘Yonder is the dome of Milan 
Cathedral,’’ does not commend itself at the 
outset. And yet—in spite of the fact that 
an English gentleman becomes a police spy, 
that the middle-class people seem to have 
walked straight out of Mr. Marion Craw- | 
ford’s novels, that the author is hazy in 
her notions of the Italian republican parties, 
that a conspiracy such as she describes 
would have been full of inspired Italian 
students aged between sixteen and twenty 
(a class she seems never to have met)—the 
basic facts of the national life are clearly 
observed, the story is good, and so well 
told that at the end the present reviewer 
asked himself, ‘‘Is there, by any chance, an | 
external dome to that mass of confectioner’s | 
Gothic?” | 
By Burton E.. 








The Marathon Mystery. 

Stevenson. (Harper & Brothers.) 
Tuts is the best detective story that we have | 
read for a long time, and has the advantage 
of being well written, free from lapses 
either into bad grammar or bad taste. 
False clues to the perpetrator of the open- | 
ing murder are most ingeniously worked . 
in, and the villain, before he meets his 
dramatic end, has nearly involved an 
innocent man in a second crime. The 
methods of detection are those of Sherlock 
Holmes, but the story has an originality of 
its own, and is none the worse for its Ame- 
rican setting, which does not make it in any 
way unintelligible to readers on this side of 
the Atlantic. Mr. Stevenson is to be con- 
gratulated on his success in a much 
frequented field. 





The Weans at Rowallan. By Kathleen 
Fitzpatrick. (Methuen & Co.) 


Tue author’s description of the ‘‘ Weans” 
at Rowallan, and their quaint environment 
of Irish human nature and Irish landscape, 
are amusing and pleasant. The chapters 
consist of episodes in the childhood of a 
band of Irish brothers and sisters who, 
though “gentry,” have lost the ways and 
language of ‘‘ sich,” and acquired an original 
charm of their own. They are often naughty 
and wilful, but they have their “ feelings,” 
which are strong ones. There is also an 
old serving-woman, whose goodness to her 
charges, “the childher” and their stricken 
mother, is of a beautiful quality. Much of 
the children’s time is spent in pranks and 





| measure. 


diversions of unauthorized varieties. Per- 
haps excessive prominence is given to 
their religious ‘‘ views’; and their invo- 
cations of their Maker (and threats when 
their odd requests are not granted) are 
too numerous. We think that the story 
would not have suffered had the under- 
lying motive been made just a trifle less 
obscure. One of the funniest episodes is 
the children’s Dorcas Society, when they 
furbish up the wardrobes of their dead for- 
bears and proceed to clothe the village in 
incongruities of all sorts. Some of the fun 
is tinged with the unconscious pathos of 
child life and the mixed mirth and melan- 
choly of the Irish peasantry. 








ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


A Heifer of the Dawn. Translated from the 
Original Manuscript by F. W. Bain. (Parker 
& Co.)—In the Great God’s Hair. Translated 
from the Original Manuscript by F. W. Bain. 
(Same publishers.)—These are two volumes of 
a series of romances which has been received 
with a considerable amount of favour in this 
country. It purports to be translated from 
some old Indian manuscript—a pretence that 
will impose on no one who knows anything 
about Indian romances or Indian manuscripts. 
Unfortunately, most English readers can lay 
claim to no such qualification ; and the press 
notices of these volumes abundantly show that 
they have been generally accepted as transla- 
tions from some Indian original. Whatever 
satisfaction is to be obtained from misleading 
the reading public and its representatives in 
the press Mr. Bain must possess in full 
Whether such satisfaction has been 
legitimately obtained, or whether it is worth 
having when obtained, are questions which we 
are not called upon to discuss. All that need 
be said here is that Mr. Bain’s charming 
stories are well able as literature to stand on 


| their own merits. 


Mr. Bain has been fairly successful in 
catching the spirit of the Indian romance; but 
to what a very slight extent he has preserved 


| the form may be seen at once by comparing 


his stories with any genuine English version of 


| a Sanskrit original, as, for instance, Miss, 


Ridding’s translation of ‘Kadambari.’ Even 


| his stories and his characters, so far as they 


are not original creations, owe at least as 
much to the ‘ Arabian Nights’ and to the Old 
Testament as to any Sanskrit romances or 
dramas. His work, in fact, is a blend of a 
kind with which we have in recent years 
become familiar both in art and literature. 
Much parade is made in prefaces and notes 
of a learning which will by no means bear 
testing, for inaccuracies in words and ideas 
are by no means few or far between. The only 
point on which Mr. Bain can be congratulated 
in this connexion is that he has succeeded in 
avoiding on the title-pages of these two 
volumes an elementary grammatical blunder 
such as appears in the Sanskrit title of one of 
his previous volumes, ‘The Descent of the 
Sun.’ For the rest, he uses an extraordinary 
system of transliteration, which has certainly 
been employed by no European student of 
Sanskrit for the last two generations. This 
might have been forgiven if the transliteration 
were consistent or accurate; but it is neither. 
The Web of Indian Life. By the Sister Nive- 
dita (Margaret E. Noble) of Ramakrishna- 
Vivekananda. (Heinemann.)—Regarded as a 
contribution to exact knowledge or as an 
attempt to find a solution to some of the many 
difficult problems presented by the state of 
society in the India of to-day, this book has 
small claims to serious consideration. On the 
other hand, it is itself 2 human document of no 
ordinary interest. It is the work of a lady 
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who abandoned all that the intellectual life 
and the social refinement of the West have to 
offer in order to work as a teacher among 
Hindu women, to live their life and to share 
their thoughts. Probably no more sincere 
attempt to see Indian social life from the 
inside has ever been made by a European. No 
such attempt can be completely successful 
while the caste system continues to interpose 
barriers which no amount of sympathy or good 
intention can surmount. Strangely enough, 
Sister Nivedita seems scarcely conscious of 
the extent to which these barriers have come 
between her and the object which she sought 
to achieve—perfectly free and unrestrained 
intercourse with the women of India. In 
describing the old Hindu caste-woman whom 
she induced to become her servant, for 
instance, she says (p. 16) :— 

“This aged servitor was capable enough of the 
wholesale floodings of the rooms which constituted 
house-cleaning, as well as of producing boiling 
water at stated times for the table and the bath. 
For some reason or other she had determined in my 
case to perform these acts on condition that I never 
entered her kitchen or touched her fire or water- 
supply.” 

And again :— 

“JT poured out a cup of tea and held out the pot to 
Jhee for more hot water. To my amazement she 
only gave a sort of grunt and disappeared into the 
inner courtyard. When she came back, a second 
later, she was dripping with cold water from head to 
foot. Before touching what I was about to drink 
she had considered a complete immersion neces- 
sary!” 

The reason for the old lady’s conduct in 
both cases is, of course, perfectly evident; 
but Sister Nivedita’s own experiences do not 
prevent her from saying on the very next 
page that she found in Indian life generally an 
absence of the ‘‘ unmeaning caste-restrictions ’’ 
of which she had heard in her childhood. 
Indeed, on the subject of the caste-system 
and of the position of women in India she is 
hopelessly optimistic, and throughout the 
book she regularly defends or eulogizes insti- 
tutions, such as the treatment of child-widows, 
for instance, which have called forth words of 
burning indignation from the leading reformers 
among the Hindus themselves. She un- 
doubtedly shows that very beautiful cha- 
racters are formed under the system; but 
such an observation need scarcely be limited 
to modern India. ‘Trial and suffering have at 
all times and in all countries produced beauti- 
ful characters; but the fact in no way justifies 
their infliction. 

If Sister Niveditais an unsafe guide in sccial 
questions, she is still less to be trusted when 
she undertakes to deal with matters of Indian 
history or literature, and it is much to be 
regretted that no scholarly friend was at hand 
to prevent the publication of such chapters as 
those on ‘ The Indian Sagas’ and ‘The Syn- 
thesis of Indian Thought.’ It would be as 
easy as it would be distasteful to multiply 
instances of misunderstanding or misstate- 
ment. It must suffice here to quote or mention 
only a few, taken almost at random, from two 
portions of the book :— 

“Tt must be remembered that there never was, in 
India, a religion known as Buddhism, with temples 
and priests of its own order.”—P. 161. 

“Tt will not be difficult to show that the much 
vaunted science of Moorish Spain was neither more 
nor less than the tapping of Indian culture for the 
modern world.”—P. 165. 

* Hinduism is a convenient name for the nexus of 
Indian thought. It would appear that it takes some 
thousand to fifteen hundred years to work out a 
single rythm of its great pulsation. For this is about 
the period that divides the war of the Mahabharata 
from Buddha, Buddha from Sankaracarya, and 
Sankaracarya from Ramakrishna, in whom the 
on, at | = reaches the crowning self-conscious- 

aS die 


On p. 280 (foot-note) we find the Charvaka 
system of philosophy classed as one of the six 
orthodox schools; and on p. 283 an ‘“‘ imme- 





morial antiquity’’ is attributed to the use of 
the decimal notation in India. 

It is pleasant to turn from these defects to 
the strong point in the book. Chaps. ii. tovi., 
which deal with various phases of woman's life 
in India, are full of deep womanly sympathy, 
and will be read with interest and admiration 
by many who will be repelled by the want 
of coherent reasoning and knowledge which 
characterizes other pages. 


Life of Omar al-Khayyémi. By J. K. M. 
Shirazi. (Foulis.)\—The author of the latest 
biography of Omar Khayyam is himself a 
Persian, and has enjoyed 
“the privilege of access to certain extremely rare 
and interesting MSS. of unquestionable authenticity. 
the property of the Royal House of Persia, and of 
private persons, noblemen, and heads of religious 
houses, to whom they have been handed down as 
heirlooms. Thanks to religious prejudice, all or 
most of these are practically inaccessible to Euro- 
peans, many of them being regarded as objects of 
veneration which it were sacrilege to submit to the 
eye of an infidel. As wil] be seen in the following 
chapters, the conclusions to be drawn from a care- 
ful study of those MSS. differ considerably in cer- 
tain important respects from the opinions commonly 
accepted by Western students of Omar and his 
works,” 

By a strange oversigit Mr. Shirazi nowhere 
tells us what are the titles of these MSS. and 
the names of their authors; in fact, he makes 
no further reference to them, except to record 
thata friend of his own—Hadji Mirza Mahmoud 
Shirazi of Zanjan and Tabriz—has in his pos- 
session a MS. of the thirteenth century, deal- 
ing with the lives of various poets, in which it 
is noted that Omar lived to a great age, being 
over one hundred years old at the time of his 
death ; while in connexion with the statement 
that Omar was born at Basang he says :— 

“ T have been at the pains to institute investigations 
among MSS. existing in the libraries of private per- 
sons in Persia, but without eliciting anything in the 
nature of corroborative evidence.” 

The conclusions to which Mr. Shirazi has 
presumably been led by his study of these 
mysterious documents are more interesting, 
but even less probable, than the bare notice 
that Omar exceeded the century. He con- 
tends 
“that Omar, though a native of Persia, was not of 
Persian origin, but belonged to an Arab tribe, al- 
Khayyim?, a name which is commonly used as bis 
surname and has given rise to the legend that his 
father, and even the poet himself, followed the trade 
of tent-making. Now, except in conjunction with 
that of Omar the poet, the name occurs nowhere ia 
Persian MSS., and the best authorities are agreed 
that neither in ancient nor in modern Persia does 
the name al- Khayy:imi exist as a patronymic. 
Among Arabs, on the other hand, the name is fairly 
common, as also among the nomadic tribes of 
Khuzistan and Luristan.” 

Notwithstanding his preliminary flourish of 
hitherto untapped sources of information, Mr. 
Shirazi does not produce any evidence what- 
ever in support of this astonishing hypothesis. 
According to him, the Khayyimis were 
an Arab tribe who ‘‘ doubtless had good 
reasons of their own for migrating to Khoras- 
san.’’ Mr. Shirazi doubtless has equally good 
reasons for being uncommunicative ; otherwise 
he might have indicated how the Khayyamis 
managed to conceal their existence so cleverly 
that they are not even mentioned by any 
Arabian genealogist. A writer who can 
change nationalities and create tribes by a 
stroke of his pen is in one sense beyond criti- 
cism. After this, it seems hardly worth while 
to point out that the wasiyya of Nizamu 
’1-Mulk, comprising the well-known ‘ Story of 
the Three School Friends,’ which Mr. Shirazi 
describes as ‘‘the spontaneous testimony of a 
personal friend and contemporary,...... a docu- 
ment of incalculable importancetothestudent,”’ 
is derived from a compilation written in the 
fifteenth century and is almost certainly fic- 
titious. Like his countrymen in general, the 
author shows a distinct turn for speculation, 
and the chapters on Omar's philosophy and 





the causes of his unpopularity in Persia may 
be read with pleasure and profit, even if they 
contain little that is new. 


Messrs. Routledge send us a handsome and 
convenient edition of the Rubdiydt of Omar 
Khayyam, translated by FitzGerald and accom- 
panied by the familiar introduction. Each 
stanza receives a page to itsel’, the type is 
large and clear,and Mr. Gilbert James’s illus- 
trations, though they can scarcely be taken as 
models of Oriental costume, are decidedly 
effective. 


Annali dell’ Islam. Compilati da Leone 
Caetani, Principe di Teano. Vol. I. (Milan, 
Hoepli.) — This is the first instalment of 
what promises to be a more extensive and 
magnificent history of Islam than any that has 
hitherto appeared. It will cover a period of 
nine hundred years, from the Hijra, or flight of 
Mohammed, in 622 down to the Ottoman con- 
quest of Egypt in 1517, and will contain the 
history of all the Moslem races with the sole 
exception of the Turks. The author’s object 
is to set forth instrict chronological order the 
vast mass of material, inaccessible to most 
European students, which is stored away in 
Oriental manuscripts and in lithographed or 
printed texts, and at the same time to illus- 
trate the original sources by a running com- 
mentary which embodies the results of modern 
criticism. Full and exact references are given 
in every case, so that the work when complete 
will serve as a general index to the great 
Mohammedan histories. Special paragraphs 
are devoted to the most important historical 
and chronological questions, and the events 
of each year are followed by an obituary of 
persons eminent in politics, literature, and 
science ; while, in order that the main lines of 
development may be easily traced, a compre- 
hensive study of political, social, and religious 
movements is prefixed to the history of the 
corresponding period. 

That Prince Caetani has designed his work 
on a grand scale is sufliciently shown by the 
fact that the first volume of 740 pages only 
brings us to the end of the sixth year after 
the Flight. Nearly half the space, however, 
is occupied by an admirably written intro- 
duction, where such topics are discussed as the 
value of the most ancient traditions concern- 
ing the Prophet, the legends relating to his 
early life, his precursors, his prophetic mission, 
and the course of his conflict with the Meccan 
aristocracy. Of particular interest are the 
sections (189 sqq.) in which the author treats 
of the nature of Mohammed's inspiration, his 
personal character, and the diverse spiritual 
phases through which he passed. Although 
the notion that Mohammed was an extra- 
ordinarily gifted impostor has long been dis- 
credited, there are many who still believe with 
Sir William Muir that he was a victim of dia- 
bolic suggestion, or incline to Sprenger’s 
opinion that his religious enthusiasm was due 
to hysteria and disordered nerves. It is clear 
in the light of subsequent research that 
Mohammed's inspiration is closely connected 
with the old Arabian view, which he himself 
shared, that poets were supernaturally pos- 
sessed and inspired by jinn (the genies of the 
‘ Arabian Nights’) ; heat first believed himself 
to be thus possessed, but finally became con- 
vinced that he was the organ of a higher being, 
whom he identified with the Holy Ghost of 
the Gospel. According to this theory, which 
is the obvious sequel to Dr. Goldziher’s 
investigations, Mohammed, as the author 
observes, must have been entirely sincere at 
the outset, nor can we fairly suspect him of 
conscious fraud while he remained in Mecca, 
except on the celebrated occasion when he 
admitted the heathen goddesses as partners 
with Allah, an episode of which Prince Caetani 
doubts the authenticity. He maintains that 
the oldest revelations have been lost, and 
shows by statistics drawn from the Koran that 
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Mohammed did not immediately claim to be 
the Messenger of God, but only arrived at 
this idea ‘‘as the ultimate result of a long 
moral evolution.’’ His conception of the Pro- 
phet’s character marks a great advance, inas- 
much as it takes account of the society in 
which Mohammed grew up, and depicts him 
not as an isolated phenomenon, but as the 
child of his age, superior to the rest of his 
countrymen, yet to a large extent swayed by 
the same feelings and superstitions—no semi- 
insane ‘‘ degenerate ’’ or instrument of Satan, 
but a man who for many years anxiously sought 
and honestly preached the truth as he saw it. 
We congratulate Prince Caetani on the com- 
pletion of this sumptuous volume, itself a 
monument of patient labour and lucid exposi- 
tion, and offer him, on behalf of all who are 
interested in the history of Islam, our best 
wishes for the successful continuation of a 
work so excellently begun. It should be added 
that the style is easy and most attractive to 
the literary reader. 





FOLK-LORE. 


Folk-lore of the Musquakie Indians of North 
America, and Catalogue of Musquakie Bead- 
work and other Objects in the Collection of 
the Folk-lore Society. By Mary Alicia 
Owen. (Nutt.) 

County Folk-lore.— Vol. IV. Examples of 
Printed Folk lore concerning Northumber- 
land. Collected by M. C. Balfour, and 
edited by Northcote W. Thomas. (Same 
publisher.) 

THESE are the extra volumes given by the 

Folk-lore Society to its members, in addition 

to the quarterly magazine Foik-lore, for the 

years 1902 and 1903 respectively, but they have 
both been issued since the beginning of the 

present year. They form vols. li. and liii. 

of the Society’s series of publications. 

Mr. Hartland, in a preface to Miss 
Owen’s work, explains that she contributed 
@ paper on the subject of the Musquakie 
Indians to the British Association at the 
Toronto meeting in 1897, which led to a 
request from the Council of the Folk-lore 
Society that she would favour that Society 
with a fuller and more detailed statement of 
the information she possessed about the 
people. She not only consented to do this, but 
also presented to the Society a collection of 
beadwork and ceremonial implements which 
she had slowly accumulated during many 
years of direct personal intercourse with 
members of the tribe. This collection is dis- 
played in the Museum of Archeology and 
Ethnology at Cambridge by the courtesy of 
the University authorities. The present 
volume has, therefore, a twofold function: it 
is a treatise (94 pp.) on the folk-lore of the 
Musquakies, and a catalogue (53 pp. and 
8 plates) of the collection. 

Miss Owen introduces the catalogue with the 
following shrewd remarks, which aptly express 
the spirit in which she has pursued her re- 
searches, and display her insight into savage 
character :— 

“The objects here catalogued are not merely 
pretty and picturesque, they are almost without 
exception ceremonial. This statement is made for 
the sake of those students of folk-lore who have 
warned collectors of wild people’s property that they 
should neglect the merely pretty and picturesque, 
and gather in such objects as are ceremonial, a fair 
enough warning till one comes to realize that to the 
wild map, surrounded by civilization, and making a 
stand against it, everything that pertains to kis free 
and savage past has become a ceremonial object. 
The Musquakie, hating and repelling civilization, yet 
to an extent succumbing to his environment and 
availing himself of its conveniences, buys his plate 
and cup, his flour, his shabby cheap clothes, all for 
everyday use and wear, from the white trader ; but 
when the time comes for his wedding and his burial, 
for the solemn high festivals of his religion and their 
attendant feaste, he must wear the garments his 





women make for him, the ornaments fashioned by his 
skill and theirs, and eat the food of his ancestors, 
prepared in the old way, and served in the vessels 
that by usage have become sacred. And as the 
husband is the wife is, with perhaps an increase of 
affection for her gay garments, because they enhance 
her good looks.” 

The collection consists of 110 specimens, 

24 of which are selected for illustration 
in the eight plates (two of which are coloured), 
and 14 by woodcuts in the text. The artistic 
forms of the beadwork are very various, mainly 
geometrical, and the patterns are in many 
cases significant, representing the symbols of 
secret societies, the qualification of the 
worker as a *‘ woman with spots on her face”’ 
(that is, one who bas had many religious 
dances given in her honour, each dance en- 
titling her to a spot), the shaman who pow- 
wowed the work, running water, incidents in 
tribal history, &c. We note also some musical 
instruments, among them a whistle to call 
ghosts, which 
“is an instrument accursed ; in former timer, any 
man or woman found possessing one was burned at 
the stake ; whistling with it is a shocking crime ; it 
summons myriads of ghosts to dance and make bad 
medicine.” 
Among the miscellaneous objects are a set of 
divorce-sticks—the ceremony of divorce con- 
sisting in breaking a stick in the presence of 
the head chief’s council. These specimens 
must suffice to indicate what a very fine col- 
lection Miss Owen has generously presented 
to this country, and how illuminating and 
interesting her comments upon the several 
objects are. 

The Musquakies are a branch of the great 
Algonquin family, and are known to the 
whites and to other Indian tribes as Outa- 
gamies, or Foxes. They first appear as 
settled on the banks of Lake Superior in the 
seventeenth century. Thence the remnants 
of the tribe were crowded southward along 
the valley of the Mississippi, and now they 
have a holding of 3,000 acres in the State of 
Wisconsin. The tribe is a limited monarchy, 
having an hereditary chief and seven sub- 
chiefs, each presiding over one of the clans, 
and assisted by a council. The head chief’s 
council assembles four times a year, and he 
has also the advice of a cabinet of ‘‘ honour- 
able women.’’ On the subject of their beliefs 
Miss Owen observes that a ‘‘mee-sham’’—a 
mysterious something given to the first Mus- 
quakie man, who was born from the shoulder 
of Hot-Hand, one of two brothers who figure 
in their legends of origin—is known to the 
men of the tribe, but no man has ever revealed 
the secret to a woman. The squaws speculated 
as to what it might be, but a buck, from whom 
Miss Owen sought information, said, ‘‘ What 
for you ask? Him all same like your ark to 
covenant.’’ On their dances she observes :— 

“When you have learned the seasons and 
reasons for a Musquakie’s dances you have little 
further information of him to seek. He dances for 
health, he dances for wealth in corn and ponies, he 
dances to honour his Manito-ah, he dances to please 
the totems, to placate or expel the devils ; he cele- 
brates his successes and strives to retrieve his 
failures by dancing. This interests the folk-lorist, 
but it annoys the agent and missionary so seriously 
that they have represented to the Government that 
it is impossible to christianize and civilize these 
people so long as these heathen practices are per- 
mitted. In consequence, the agent has been allowed 
to forbid all saltatory exercises. This means, of 
course, that hereafter it will be difficult for white 
people to see what is bound to go on.” 

Miss Owen has been able to obtain a good 
description of the dances, which are the 
religion dance, the corn-planting dance, totem 
dances, the green-corn dance, the woman 
dance (for men who, not coming up to the 
tribal standard of manliness, were compelled 
to dress as women), the bear dance, the 
buffalo dance, the discovery dance, the young 
dogs’ dance, the horses’ dance, the scalp 
dance, the dead man’s medicine dance, the 
young servants’ dance, the birds’ dance, and 





the presents dance (for collecting wedding 
gifts). After chapters relating to the cus- 
toms of the trite in the several periods of life, 
Miss Owen presents a collection of folk-tales. 
Many of her excellent observations might be 
quoted, if space allowed, but the specimens 
we have given will show that the volume is 
not only a valuable monograph by a competent 
observer, but also very good reading. 

The volume of ‘ County Folk-lore for North- 
umberland’ is the sixth in order of a useful 
series of works issued by the Folk-lore 
Society, in which the items of folk-lore relating 
to a particular county that are scattered 


over various publications issued during the. 


last two centuries are collected and digested. 
In the present issue sixty-one works have: 
been thus treated, and this volume, with the 
Denham tracts and Henderson’s ‘ Folk-lore 
of the Northern Counties,’ published by the 
same Society, contains all that is known of the 
folk-lore of Northumberland. Such a work is 
calculated to be of service to an observer, 
and may save much trouble in going over 
ground that has been already well gleaned, 
The plan involves a certain amount of repe- 
tition, and the inclusion as items relating to 
Northumberland of things that may be observed 
in other counties also; but it is good work, 
and work that will not need to be done over 
again. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


OnE of The Times correspondents in the 
Russo-Japanese war, Mr. David Fraser, gives 
us, under the title A Modern Campaign 
(‘* wireless telegraphy’’ being mentioned in 
the sub-title), an interesting volume, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Methuen & Co. The book, 
after introductory chapters on the establish- 
ment of The Times system of wireless tele- 
graphy, deals chiefly with the operations 
under General Kuroki. There is a special 
allusion in the preface to the neglect of our 
home Government in artillery rearmament, 
and there is a chapter on the subject. Mr. 
Fraser tells us in the preface that ‘‘the 
chapter on artillery was written before the 
Government decided to rearm, and has been 
left...... ”? We are inclined to doubt the 
accuracy of this statement. The Government 
decision to rearm the artillery was announced 
early in 1904. In several reviews in The 
Atheneum of books on the South African 
war it has been pointed out that rearmament 
had been pressed on the Government before 
that war; and that an excellent French gun 
offered by a first-class firm was refused about 
1897. But it is open to the Government to 
say that they have now adopted a better gun 
than any gun of 1897 or even of 1899, except 
the French Government gun, the construction 
of which was a profound secret; and that if 
they had rearmed before the South African 
war the experience of that war would have 
forced upon them a fresh rearmament at the 
present time. We maintain our own opinion; 
but the facts which we have stated shake the 
position of Mr. Fraser. It is the case that 
the daily press has set up a claim for having 
during the present winter forced rearmament 
upon the Administration. We cannot, how- 
ever, see that the action of the Administra- 
tion during this winter has in any degree 
departed from the principle laid down early 
in the last session of Parliament. We wish 
that Mr. Fraser in his chapter upon the 
subject had told us exactly how matters stand 
with regard to the Japanese and the Russian 
field-guns. He appears to suggest that the 
Japanese field-gun is an absolutely old- 
fashioned weapon. That may indeed be the 
case with many that he has seen in the field, 
but it is contrary to the official information 
laid before the Government of India mor 
than a year ago, and made public at Calcutt® 
in the discussions on the Indian Budget 
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Mr. Fraser also states that the Russian field- 
gun, though much quicker in its fire than the 
Japanese gun, is ‘‘ not a true quick-firer, 
according to the latest ideas.’”” His words 
suggest of the Russian field-piece that it is an 
old-fashioned gun with a spade attachment. 
Here, again, a different statement has been 
made to the Indian Government by the 
Military Member of Council, and elsewhere 
by many other authorities. We imagine that 
on both sides there has been a partial 
rearmament with modern quick-firers, but that 
the strain of the war has involved the use of 
a large number of old-fashioned field-guns. 


ANOTHER volume on the war, of a very 
different description, is published by Messrs. 
Blackwood & Sons, under the title The Yellow 
War, by *O.’’ The cover is a little startling 
fora book issued by so staid a firm. The con- 
tents are striking, and the style is a brilliant 
imitation of that of two sets of war writings 
dealing with South Africa, which justly created 
much interest when published by Messrs. 
Blackwood. The author, whoever he may be, 
has much of the best modern power of 
describing war. His book will not stand com- 
parison with the writings of ‘‘ Linesman,”’ 
because the latter author was dealing with 
known events, and was in a responsible situa- 
tion, whereas ‘‘ O.’’ may be, and in some cases 
certainly is, drawing only on his imagination. 
There is, however, not the least attempt to 
mislead or deceive. 


WE have nothing to say this year about 
Dod's Parliamentary Companion (Whittaker & 
Co.), except that in the 1905 volume of this 
useful pocket companion some mistakes 
previously pointed out by us no longer exist, 
and that we have not discovered new ones. 


The Enchanted Woods, and other Essays on 
the Genius of Places. By Vernon Lee. (Lane.) 
—This is a book to dip into—a book, as it 
were, to read in swallow-flights, or rather sea- 
mew fashion. Before the modern and fashion- 
able vogue of what has been called the “‘ spirit 
of place’’ it would have been styled impres- 
sions of travel. Vernon Lee has a wide and 
catholic sensitiveness to impressions the most 
various, and renders them with the sureness 
and precision of a photographic lens, and the 
delicacy of a practised artist, to whom the 
research of the unique phrase has become an 
almost automatic faculty. Her sympathies are 
universal; all spirits of men find her responsive, 
and all in a mood of amiable, one might say 
relishing appreciation. It is the appreciation 
of a writer who is a connoisseur in life, an 
artist in the extraction of its choice sensa- 
tions. A refined hedonism, modified by a 
spirit of humanity and the cult of friendship, 
modified also by the sparing restraint of the 
“wise pagan,’’ presides over these impres- 
sionary sketches. The lapidary style of 
intimate and conscious selection, to which 
she has accustomed us, is in these essays 
relaxed and relieved by an admixture of 
familiar, sometimes almost conversational ease, 
which harmonizes with the casual and personal 
character of the essays themselves, and makes 
them fluent reading despite their deliberate 
artistry. For they are essentially the careful 
gossip (if we may use such a phrase) of a cul- 
tivated woman recalling the fortunate moments 
of her travel experience, the moments which 
have left a trace on her emotional memory. 
Read as such, and one or two at a time, they 
have a charm; they do actually bring to the 
reader the peculiar breath of many places 
in many lands, an atmosphere of many and 
diverse human types, and the scenes of which 
those types are, as it were, the vegetation. 
But the genius of place which they detect and 
register with such unfailing sensitiveness is, 
after all, an external and superficial spirit. 
They do not penetrate ; there is no searching 
subtlety in their analysis. They have nothing 








of the repose, the central substance, which 
comes from thought. It is too purely emo- 
tional, the flitting record of the cultured 
seeker after exquisite sensations. Once or 
twice they touch a deeper, a more homely, 
less zesthetic note, and at such times they 
have a more arresting appeal. 

One does, perhaps, feel that the seeker is 
too resolvedly and consciously vigilant to turn 
the lens of her mind towards each fresh variety 
of impression. Nor does the interblending of 
a light and chatty style always escape an air 
of conscious effect. Sometimes, not content 
to be merely casual in phrase, she drops into 
little fragments of (may we call it?) feminine 
slang. St. Anthony, finding that not he but 
St. Paul is the original first hermit, is ‘‘ just a 
tiny bit vexed,’ though ‘‘ quite dear and good 
about it all.’’ Nothing can ‘‘ come up to”’ the 
tenderness of the arrival of ‘‘ the dear old 
saint at the other dear old saint’s cave.’’ The 
ladyish mannerisms have a suspicion of calcu- 
lated device. The hermits (again) often nest 
in settlements, colonies of friends (thinks 
Vernon Lee); ‘‘ charming people, about whom 
I refuse to hear a single one of the horrid 
things which historians, and ascetic writers, 
and professional stylists like Flaubert, have 
had the bad taste to write.’’ It is a good 
instance of the ‘‘ charming wilfulness,’’ the 
“‘delightful feminine waywardness,’’ the lite- 
rary moue, as a fore-calculated sleight of style ; 
and one may admire or not according to one’s 
sympathy. To us, this inveterate feminine 
archness and prepurposed pettish or caressing 
whim are tiring. Here they are in designed 
contrast with such orchidaceous style as (else- 
where) :— 

““TIvory-tinted marbles,...... the cathedral cupola 

shaped like a dry poppy-head, and the pomegranate- 
shaped dome of the bay gros y Scene and purple 
and frosted with white ; and beyond them the pale 
blue sky, recently washed by rain, with just one 
feathery cirrhus.” 
That is her descriptive style at its best and 
most characteristic. Admirably worded, it 
yet leaves perhaps a less vivid and definite 
picture thanmightasentence of lessdeliberately 
inlaid phrasing. 

Tue success of Mr. G.H. Lorimer’s ‘ Letters 
of a Self-made Merchant to his Son’ has pro- 
duced the inevitable sequel. We find in Old 
Gorgon Graham (Methuen) the same qualities 
which characterized the former volume. There 
is no falling-off in the brightness, the wit, or 
the epigrams. You may dip at random and 
come upon sentences that set your teeth on 
edge, and leave you between depression at 
this remarkable outlook on life and apprecia- 
tion of the pungent satire. In this book 
Pierrepont, the son, is getting on, but he is 
not yet married when we renew his acquaint- 
ance, and he is by no means entrusted with 
the conduct of the celebrated pork-packing 
business. ‘*A man’s son,’’ says old Gorgon 
Graham, ‘‘is entitled to a chance in his busi- 
ness, but not toa cinch,’’ The son is anxious 
for his father to retire, but the old man clings 
to business, ‘‘ not because I’m indispensable 
to the business, but because business is indis- 
pensable to me.’’ He knows no other means 
by which he can get ten solid hours of fun a 
day. One wonders if that really is the 
explanation of Chicago, and is inclined to 
accept it. Anyhow, the father will only 
retire to the cemetery. There are a good 
many things he doesn’t know, he confesses, 
“but hogs ain’t one of them.’’ Throughout 
the letters there is plenty of shrewd common 
sense, delivered in what we suppose we must 
style English, and there is a surfeit of epi- 
grams, as this: ‘‘When a woman’s bad, 
there ’s always a man at the bottom of it ; and 
when a man’s good, there’s always a woman 
at the bottom of that too.’’ Mr. Lorimer 
coruscates and scintillates. He is always 
doing cart-wheels or letting off catherine- 
wheels, and he does both admirably. In its kind 





the book could not be bettered; but will he 
be content with it? It shows capacity to do 
much more, if the author like. But if there 
is a demand for such work as this we sup- 
pose he will continue at it, and we shall be 
= to laugh at writing and ideas of this 
sort :— 


* Honeybunch was a good girl, but she was as 
strong as a six-mule team, and a cautious man just 
naturally shied away from her. Was a pretty free 
stepper in the mazes of the dance, and once, when 
she was balancing partners with Doodums, she 
kicked out sort of playful to give him a love pat, 
and fetched hima clip with her tootsey that gave 
him water on the kneepan...... After that the boys 
used to make Honeybunch mighty mad, when she 
came out of dark coraers with Doodums, by feeling 
him to see if any of his ribs were broken.” 


A MAN of much ability, a public servant 
of high merit, Mr. H. Cunynghame, publishes 
through the Oxford Clarendon Press A Geo- 
metrical Political Economy, of which there is 
not much to be said, save that it exactly 
corresponds with a modest second title. The 
little book does not set up new theories so 
much as explain to a somewhat unwilling 
public the method of stating the theories of 
economic science by means of diagrams. 


In Imperial Vienna (Lane) the drawings by 
Mr. Puchinger are not sufliciently attractive 
to make the volume acceptable as a picture 
book. They are, in fact, so sketchy and 
uninspired that one has to look to the letter- 
press for the raison d'étre of this bulky 
volume. But the literary contents of these 
pages, by Mr. A. S. Levetus, are by no means 
above reproach. The English is both odd and 
clumsy. Here are a few specimens :— 


“The count bore his disasters courageously, and 
leaving behind the least of all his treasures—for he 
left all to his creditors—he vanished...... 

“Té was built in 1706, and came over into the 
Schénborn family sixty years later, in 1846.” 

“The auditorium has three tiers of boxes, the 
lower one on to the parquet or stalls, and the 
parterre, which is the same as the pit except that 
fashionable people go there, for the seats are dear.” 

“ Waldmiiller had many contemporaries, among 
them Johann Nepomuk Geiger, who carved meer- 
schaum pipes, one of tkem, representing ‘The 
Destruction of Troy ’ and having no less than eighty 
figures, being sold to an Englishman for 2, 
florins.” 

“Vienna and round Vienna has much of Tilgner’s 
work.” 

These instances could be added to, but they 
may suffice to show the style of this book. We 
are told of the view of a building being ‘‘fore- 
shortened’’ because a statue has been erected 
in front of it, of ‘painted gallery archi- 
tectures’’ and ‘‘ residence flats,’’ and of the 
Emperor dressed ‘‘in ornate.’’ But the 
author is worst in all questions concerning 
art. Perugino, Raphael, Andrea del Sarto, 
and Correggio are set down as belonging to 
the Venetian School, which ‘‘is also very 
good.’’ We are told that Friedrich Schmidt, 
the architect of the magnificent Gothic 
Rathhaus, *‘ went to Italy for his Rathhaus,”’ 
The Tegetthoff monument meets with the 
author’s disapproval, ‘‘ because the granite 
column has a superfluity of ornament,’’ and 
because it is ‘‘ far too high for one to see the 
figure, however one may crane one’s neck in 
search of a view.’’ Mr. Levetus may be 
forgiven for ignoring the fact that the column 
is an almost exact copy of the Duilius column, 
but he might know that a monument of this 
type is not meant to be looked at from its 
base. The column is placed in a very open 
position, at the intersection of numerous wide 
streets and avenues, and can be seen to 
great advantage from whichever side it is 
approached. 

But this is only an isolated instance of 
attempted criticism. On the whole, the 
author contents himself with explaining that 
the works of art are very beautiful and 
artistic. When he enters into details we 
come across such statements as this :— 
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“Here is Makart’s original sketch to a ‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,’ as also many beautiful 
miniatures also by Vienna artists, for this little gem 
is part and parce! of the history of art in the city.” 

Perhaps the compositor who set ‘‘ Wechten- 
stein’’ for Liechtenstein, ‘‘ badalchin’’ for 
baldachin, “‘haupt ton’’ for haut ton, is 
responsible for the phonetic spelling of some 
of the masters’ names; but the little word 
*fand’’ placed midway in Dosso Dossi’s name 
can hardly be his doing, and makes us suspect 
Mr. Levetus of being an accomplice in the 
perpetration of such spellings as Carnova, 
Van Hals, Tenier, Allesso Baldovinetti, 
Rigau, Tiapolo, Buiardini, Vivarihi, Philip- 
pine Leppi, and Luca Giordana. 

Page after page is devoted to anecdotes 
and biographical notes of second or third rate 
artists, but Makart is dismissed with six lines 
—Makart, the only Austrian painter whose 
name has become widely known outside the 
confines of the dual empire. Two lines each 
are given to Schindler, Pettenkofen, and 
Canon, whilst Miiller is not even mentioned. 

The stage, the schools, the social life, and 
the politics of Vienna are treated in the same 
superficial manner. Thus, in speaking of the 
Home Office, Mr. Levetus says: ‘‘Inthis wing 
are the oflices of the Minister President 
(Prime Minister), as also the greater part of 
the suite of rooms which form his dwelling, for 
he lives on the spot.’’ To every resident in 
Vienna—and Mr. Levetus has lived in Vienna 
for years—it is known that Dr. von Koerber, 
the master politician who alone was able for 
five years to guide the ship of State through 
the turbulent waters of obstruction, the man 
who had no fewer than three palaces at his 
disposal, lived with his aged mother in modest 
bachelor’s quarters, not in Fischer von 
Erlach’s sumptuous building. 

No allusion whatever is made tothe burning 
question in Vienna, which gives the key-note 
to the social life of the town—the racial 
hatred between Gentile and Jew, which has 
assumed such proportions that the whole 
city is divided into two hostile camps, and 
social intercourse between Jew and Christian 
is made almost impossible. 

**Tt would be well,’’ says Mr. Levetus, 

“ were a book written on all the great works which 
have found a home in Vienna. The number of 
collectors is very large, and it is rarely that one 
gets an opportunity of seeing them.” 

We should welcome such a book, but cannot 
recommend our author as a suitable person to 
write it. 


A coMMITTEE of the Cobden Club, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Shaw Lefevre, pub- 
lishes, through Mr. Fisher Unwin, The Burden 
of Armaments, which is for the most part a 
plea for the reduction of expenditure upon 
the fleet. The Athenwum is not concerned 
with matters that affect current politics, so 
that we need only note that the language used 
with regard to Germany constitutes somewhat 
of an understatement: ‘‘It is true that 
certain fire-eaters and braggadocios in Ger- 
many talk loudly of efforts to rival England as 
regards her navy.’’ The important point is 
that no one counts in Germany except the 
Kaiser, and that the note of alarm was sounded 
by the German Emperor himself. We admit 
that, in spite of recent controversies over 
an unimportant speech, the relations of the 
countries are better than they were some 
months or some years ago; but the German 
Emperor is busily engaged in trying to 
accelerate the rate of construction of his new 
battleships and to increase their number; 
and he is likely to be successful on both 
heads. It is necessary for us to look forward 
for some years, and clear that, while we may 
be happy on the side of the United States and 
of France, we cannot close our eyes to proba- 
bilities in the case of Germany and of Russia. 
There is no ground for considerable anticipa- 
tion of German or Russian efforts, but there is 





ground for retaining a reasonable margin of 
superiority. The doctiine of the book before 
us is 

“that we should make an effort to return to the 
standard of strength and numbers, and consequently 
of expenditure, which was thought amply sufficient 
six years ago, immediately before the war in South 
Africa,” 

It may be taken as admitted that we should 
make every effort to reduce expenditure upon 
the army, and to check undue expenditure 
upon the fleet; but the particular test taken, 
of the Estimates of 1899, is rather empirical 
than scientific. 


Messrs. PICKERING & CHATro’s new cata- 
logue comprises one of the most extensive and 
varied collections of tractsand pamphlets ever 
offered for sale, there being 2,933 publications 
described within the compass of 234 pages. 
Nearly all date from the seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries, and are so far as 
possible classified in sections. Those concern- 
ing Charles I., Charles I[., the Commonwealth, 
and Cromwell include many of great scarcity 
and interest, the titles and even the imprints 
in the majority of instances being quoted in 
full. Pamphlets and tracts, from their 
ephemeral nature, frequently become exces- 
sively rare, and after a few decades indeed 
are often introuvable. The latter half of the 
seventeenth century was an age of pamphlets, 
but that such a number should be found 
together between the covers of one catalogue 
in 1905 is somewhat remarkable. Their 
interest is largely political, although a goodly 
number deal with economics, trade, and 
kindred subjects. 


ANOTHER new catalogue which is _ note- 
worthy is that issued by Mr. Jacques Rosen- 
thal, the well-known Munich bookseller. It 
comprises 600 entries, and includes upwards of 
150 incunabula printed in Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Holland, Belgium, and Spain. 
The majority of these are more or less well 
known to bibliographers, but some are incor- 
rectly described by Hain and others. Mr. 
Rosenthal has, however, been fortunate in 
acquiring a few which are unrecorded, and 
this fact gives his new catalogue a distinct 
bibliographical value. His No. 20 (‘ Anti- 
christus’’), ‘Le Livre et Auctorites des 
Saincts Docteurs,’ with neither name of 
place, printer, nor date (but probably issued 
between 1470 and 1480), isan unknown edition, 
and differs considerably from all those 
described by the late Mile. Pellechet. The 
text is in Latin and French, and there are 21 
leaves with 20 fine woodcuts, one of which is 
reproduced. No. 81, ‘ Bonifacius VIII., sextus 
liber decretalium cum apparatu Joh. Andree 
professoris,’ printed circa 1479, also without 
date, name of printer, or place, is another 
hitherto undescribed rarity, extending to 76 
leaves folio. An unrecorded example of the 
Perpignan press of Jean Rosenbach, circa 
1500,‘ La verge Maria del Puix de Franga,’ 
“en langue catalane,’’ is both interesting 
and rare. Most important of all the unknown 
books is the ‘ Missale Wratislaviense,’ No. 373, 
printed by Petrus Schoeffer, circa 1490. In 
addition to many other fine books, the cata- 
logue records some manuscript Books of Hours, 
notably a magnificent example executed in 
Italy in 1497 for Giovanni Bentivoglio, with 
beautiful miniatures by Francesco Francia 
(1450-1517). 

WE have on our table The United States of 
America, by E. E. Sparks, Part II. (Put- 
nam’s),—Letters from Rome in 1903, by R. H. 
Edleston (Simpkin),—Rossini, by W. A. Bevan 
(Bell),—Blackie’s English School Texts, edited 
by W.H.D. Rouse: Macaulay's First Chapter 
(Blackie),—The Works of R. W. Emerson: 
Jol. IV. Miscellaneous Pieces (Bell),—The 
History of the Isle of Sheppey, by A. A. Daly 
(Simpkin),—The Japanese Floral Calendar, by 
E. W. Clement (Kegan Paul),—Points in 





Punctuation, by J. Bygott and A. J. L. Jones 
(Jarrold),—Le Serment, by Jules David, edited 
by C. Hugon (Oxford, Clarendon Press),— 
Report of Proceedings at the Sixth Congress of 
the International Co-operative Alliance, held 
at Budapest, September, 1904 (P. S. King),— 
Analysis of Drawing, Painting, and Composing, 
by H. L. Moore (The Author, 31, Margravine 
Gardens, W.),—A Complete Class-Book of 
Naval Architecture, by W. J. Lovett (Long- 
mans),—Notes and Questions in Physics, by 
J. S. Shearer (Macmillan), — Cottonseed 
Products, by L. L. Lamborn (Constable),— 
The Diseases of Society, by G. F. Lydston, 
M.D. (Lippincott),—The Oriflamme in Egypt, 
by C. H. Butcher (Dent),—Stolen Waters, 
by Lucas Cleeve (Fisher Unwin), — Tlie 
Sherrods, by G. B. McCutcheon (Ward & 
Lock),—The Temptation of Anthony, by Alice 
M. Diehl (J. Long),—The Dynamic of Chris- 
tianity, by E. M. Chapman (Gay & Bird),— 
The Spirit of God in Biblical Literature, by 
I. F. Wood (Hodder & Stoughton),—and 
A Theist’s Apology, by W. Lloyd (P. Green). 
Among New Editions we have Free Trade, 
by Lord Avebury (Macmillan), — Forgotten 
Heroes, by the Rev. C. J. Casher, D.D. 
(Thynne),— Japanese Girls and Women, by 
Alice M. Bacon (Gay & Bird),—and The 
Laws of Bridge and a Guide to the Game, by 
Boaz (De La Rue). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


ENGLISEH. 


Theology. 
Gammack (A. J.), Good Friday, 16mo, 2/3 net. 
Strode (M.), My Little Book of Prayer, 16mo, boards, 2 6 net. 
Torrey (R. A.), Real Salvation and Whole-Hea:ted Service, 
er. 8vo, 3/6 
Law. 
Meares (J. W.), Indian Electricity Act, 1903, 10/6 net. 
Roberts (J.), The Inventors’ Guide to Patent Law and the 
New Practice, 8vo, 2/6 net. 
Whiteley (G. C.), Licensing Act, 1904, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Hubbard (A. J. and G.), Neolithic Dew-Ponds and Cattle- 
Ways, roy. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Poetry and the Drama. 
Trevelyan (R. C.), The Birth of Parsival, 12mo, 3,6 net. 
History and Biography. 
Balkan Question, by various Writers, edited by L. Villari, 
8vo, 10/6 net. 
Browne (General Sir James), Life and Times, by J. J. M. 
Innes, 8vo, 18/ net. 
Cassell’s History of the Russo-Japanese War, illustrated, 
Vol. 1, roy. 8vo, 15/ net. 
Churchill (Winston Spencer), by A. M. Scott, er. 8vo, 3/6 
Dufferin and Ava (Life of Marquis of), by Sir A. Lyall, 
2 vols. 8vo, 36/ net. 
Fraser (D.), A Modern Campaign, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
History of the Commune of 1871, translated by E. M. 
Aveling, 8vo, 12/6 net. 
Holyoake (G. J.), Bygones Worth Remembering, 2 vols. 21 
Weliesley (Hon. F. A.), With the Russians in Peace and 
War, 8vo, 12/6 
Wellington’s Campaigns, Peninsula—Water loo, also Moore's 
Campaign of Corunna, by C. W. Robinson: Part 1, 
Roleia to Busaco, 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Wilson (H. W.), Japan’s Fight for Freedom, Vol. 1, 12/6 net. 
Geography and Travel. 
Dickens Country (The), by F. G. Kitton, 8vo, 6/ 
Lhasa, by Perceval Landon, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 42/ net. 
Wall (J. C.), Shrines of British Saints, 8vo, 7/6 net. 
With the Pilgrims to Mecca, by Hadji Khan and ‘W. 
Sparroy, Svo, 12/6 net. 
Sports and Pastimes. 
Sportsman’s Year-Book, 1905, edited by A. W. Myers, 3/6 net. 
Science. 
Blondlot (R ), N Rays, translated by J. Garcin, 3/6 net. 
Constant (T. B.), The Naked-EKye Anatomy of the Human 
Teeth, 8vo, 7/6 net. : 
Fanning (F. W. Burton-), The Open-Air Treatment of Pul- 
monary Tuberculosis, cr. 8vo, 5/ 
Horner (J.), Tools for Engineers and Woodworkers, 9 net. 
Middleton (G. A. T.), Building Materials, 8vo, 10/ net. 
Sequeira (J. H.), An Elementary Treatise on the Light 
Treatment for Nurses, cr. 8vo, 2,6 
General Literature. 
Allchin (W. H.), An Account of the Reeonstruction of the 
University of London, Part 1, roy. 8vo, sewed, 2,4 net. 
Alston (L.), Modern Constitutions in Outline, 2/6 net. 
Ashton (M.), The Head of Gold, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Burden of Armaments, by the Cobden Club, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Cameron (Mrs. L ), Rosamond Grant, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Castaigne (A.), Fata Morgana, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Cay (N.), A Foe in the Family, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Clergy List, 1905, 8vo, 12/6 
Cobb (T.), Sophy Bunce, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Debrett’s House of Commons and Judicial Beneb, 1905, S¥o. 


7/6 net. 
De La Pasture (Mrs. H.), Peter’s Mother, cr. 8vo, a 
Do@'s Parliamentary Companion, 1905, 1Smo, limp, 4,6 
Hatton (R ), Figure Ccmposition, 8vo, 7/6 net. 
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Holdsworth (A. B.), A New Paolo and Francesca, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
James (H.), ihe Golden Bowl, cr. 8vo, 6/ a 
Jeannie Jemima Jones, by the * Blunderland”’ Cartoonist, 
ovo. #0). Nicole, er. 8v0, 6/ 
son (O.). Nicole, cr.  6/ 
aren it , The Culture of Simplicity, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Mial!l (D.), The Powers of Darkness, cr. Svo, 3/6 
Municipal Year-Book, 1905, 8vo, 3/6 net. ‘ 
Sheppard (A. T.), The Red Cravat, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
‘Shipping World’ Year-Book, 1905, er. 8vo, 5/ 
Steuart (J. A.), The Rebel Wooing, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Yellow War (The), by O., er. 8vo, 6; 


FOREIGN, 
Theclogy. 
Stiblin (O.), Clemens Alexandrious: Vol. 1, Protzepticus u. 
Pedagogus, 13m. 50. 
Fine Art and Archaology. 
Cain (G ), La Collection Dutuit, 1,000fr. . 
Claudin (A.). Histoire de l’Imprimerie en Frarce au XVe 
et au XVIe Siacle, Vol. 3, 100fr. 
Lapauze (H.), La Tour au Musée de Saint-Quentin, 100fr. 
Roscber (W. H.), Die Sieben- u. Neunzahl im Kultus u. 
Mythus der Griechen, 4m. 
Poetry. 
Nvlhac (P, de), Potmes de France et da’Italie, 3fr. 50. 
Prilosophy. 
Garbe (R.), Bhagavadgita, aus dem Sanskrit iibers., 4m. 
Gomperz (H.), Weltanschauungslehre: Vol. 1, Methodo- 
logie, 15m. 
Bibliography. 
Erman (W.) u. Horn (E.), Bibliographie der deutschen 
Universititen, Part 2, 40m. 
Récsey (V.), Incunabula et Hungarica Antiquain Bibliotheca 
S. Montis Pannoniz, 8m. 50. 
History and Biography. 
Gcrce (P. de la), Histoire du Second Empire, Vol. 7, Sfr. 
Philology. 
Roor (C. de), Georgii Monachi Chronicon, ed., Vel. 2, 10m. 
Diehl (E£.), Procli Diadochi in Platonis Timeum Com- 
mentaria, II., §m. 
Generai Literature. 
Bernard (T.), Amants et Voleurs, 3fr. 50. 
Cardeline, Les Destinées Rivales, 3fr. 50. 
Nau (J. A.), Le P:éteur d’Amour, 3fr. 50. 
Roux (H. le), Prisonniers Marocains ! 3fr. 20 








THE ADVANCED HISTORICAL 
TEACHING FUND. 


Last July we gave an account of the second 
year’s work of the Committee of Management. 
A further report has lately been issued, and a 
public meeting was held on Friday, February 
3rd, with a view to secure sufficient money to 
carry on the lectures beyond the term for which 
the Committee had in the first instance been 
able to arrange with the funds (altogether about 
6501.) entrusted to them by the donors and 
annual subscribers. This sum has provided the 
stipends of two lecturers— Mr. Hubert Hall 
and Mr. I. S. Leadam—for three years. 

Mr. Hall having completed a year’s course of 
lectures on the ‘ Sources, Diplomatic, and Palzeo- 
graphy of English Official Historical Documents,’ 
it was thought that a more practical character 
might be given to these lectures if they were 
utilized to meet academic requirements in con- 
nexion with post-graduate work in research for 
higher degrees at the London University, It 
was also felt that students who take modern 
history as a subject for the Honours Examina- 
tions required special assistance to enable them 
to use the historical texts prescribed for the 
medieval period. A further object was to 
supply graduates and others engaged in research 
with a simple apparatus for textual criti- 
cism. Medieval history is admittedly based, 
to a large extent, upon State documents, whether 
such as, having been utilized by the early 
chroniclers, are now lost, or those which are 
still in existence. Many of the latter have 
been printed in various collections of docu- 
ments ; but the plan of such editions does not 
enable the student to realize exactly the origin, 
nature, and form of these historical texts. Such 
@ realization is an essential part of the intelli- 
gent study of historical documents, whether 
printed or in manuscript. Moreover, of late 
years critical editions and admirable repro- 
ductions in facsimile of early manuscripts have 
paved the way for a more complete and 
systematic study of European history by means 
of illustrative documents. A course of lectures 
on select historical documents, illustrating the 
internal development of England, Wales, 


Scotland, Ireland, and English possessions 





abroad during the Middle Ages, was given by 
Mr. Hall in Michaelmas Term, 1904. The 
object was to combine, so far as possible, a 
practical knowledge of the sources, published 
and unpublished, with a critical examination of 
the selected documents and texts. In connexion 
with each lecture a working bibliography, for 
the use of the students, was sketched and filled 
up provisionally in the ‘‘seminar,” or class for 
private practical instruction. It will be still 
further revised and supplemented by the biblio- 
graphy to be compiled for the course of lectures 
on the external relations of this country with 
her insular neighbours and dependencies and 
with continental States. This latter course 
is being given during the present (Lent) term. 
It is also contemplated to append to this biblio- 
graphy a list of the original MSS. referred to in 
the course of the lectures, and used for the pur- 
pose of critical demonstration in the “seminar,” 
a special feature of this course of lectures 
having been the opportunity afforded for per- 
sonal examination by the students of nearly 
all the chief printed editions, facsimiles, 
and original MSS. referred to. The critical 
side of the instruction has been found a 
most interesting feature of the course. The 
process of selecting the proper authorities 
for particular subjects, and the discussion of 
their several editions and reputed value, 
should prove of the utmost assistance to 
those entering upon research work, either 
for academic honours or as a means of 
literary employment. Mr. Hall’s lectures have 
been attended regularly by twenty students, 
including a professor and a research-fellow from 
universities in the United States, a Japanese 
student, five candidates for the Doctorate in 
the University of London, and graduates of 
English, Scottish, and Welsh universities. 

Mr. I. 8. Leadam has continued his courses 
of lectures on the Tudor Period, in connexion 
with original authorities. His classes have 
included several graduates engaged in educa- 
tional work, and studying with a view to the 
Doctorate. One of these has recently produced 
a thesis on the ‘Early History of the Hanse in 
England,’ for which he was awarded the degree 
of M.A. by the University of Wales. Other 
post-graduate theses are in process of prepara- 
tion for submission to the University of London. 
Another member has been engaged in search 
among various collections of MSS. for matter 
throwing light upon the political history of the 
first half of the eighteenth century, with a view 
to a future publication. 

Both lecturers delivered their courses in the 
rooms of the London School of Economics and 
Political Science. 

The Committee, having come to the end of 
their modest resources, decided to hold a public 
meeting to invite pecuniary support in order to 
develope their work, which had been carried on 
without interruption for three years with equal 
vigour and success, although limited by the 
smallness of the funds at their disposition. A 
public meeting was accordingly held at the 
theatre of the Royal United Service Institution 
on Friday, February 3rd, when the Right Hon. 
R. B. Haldane occupied the chair. There was 
a representative attendance. Mr. Haldane said 
that it was hardly necessary for him to remind 
them of the extraordinary situation in which 
London found itself, with no school of historical 
research. Probably there was not a capital 
more rich, if so rich, in records, He did not 
mean merely the Record Office, though that in 
itself signified a great deal. He did not mean 
merely the British Museum, though that was a 
great institution. He did not refer even to the 
private or semi-private libraries, such as those 
of the Inns of Court, in which there was much 
wealth of material. But he had in mind those 
obscure offices possessed of long historical 
continuity, and containing in themselves the 
documents in which reposed the traditions of 
long-forgotten controversies and of facts which 





had been occasionally contested. In the records 
of the Privy Council, to mention that alone, 
there was a vast mass of historical material. 
The Judicial Committee and the other com- 
mittees of that body had accumulated in con- 
venient form material which was unknown to 
the historian, and only waited for those who 
would wish to work upon it. Then, again, our 
great historical country houses must be taken 
into account. Their owners were generous, 
many of them large-minded men, who were 
willing to place their possessions at the disposi- 
tion of those who would make what they con- 
tained valuable to the world. 

Sir Spencer Walpole moved and Prof. C. H. 
Firth seconded :— 

“That this meeting hears with satisfaction the 
report of the work done during the past three years 
under the direction of the Advanced Historical 
Teaching Fund Committee, and expresses its con- 
viction that in the interest of historical studies and 
of higher education in the metropolis it is desirable 
tbat the work of the Committee should be continued, 
and that one or more lectureships in history should 
be placed on a permanent basis.” 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 
Other speakers were Sir James Ramsay, Mr. 
Sidney Lee, and Lord Davey. Dr. G. W. 
Prothero (Chairman of the Committee of 
Management) said that those who had had to do 
with the movement did not wish it to be con- 
fined to the study of historical documents alone, 
They regarded the study of those documents 
as a necessary substratum, but they desired to 
establish these lectureships as the nucleus or 
the beginning of a fully developed school of 
history within this metropolis. They wished 
to establish those lectureships, if possible, on a 
permanent foundation ; and they wished to add 
to them lectureships in other studies, all of 
which might be said to belong to advanced his- 
tory teaching. They wished to establish lec- 
tureships in what the Germans called Hilfswis- 
senschaften—the auxiliary studies—the know- 
ledge of money, the knowledge of seals, the 
knowledge of geography, and so on. They 
hoped to establish a staff which would lecture 
on municipal, social, and other branches. They 
looked forward to the time when a fully 
equipped historical school, such as existed 
in many places on the Continent, should 
exist here. He need hardly mention to 
them the multitude of universities in 
Germany which were admirably provided 
with historical teachers. All those teachers 
had had what were called their special 
classes for teaching the method of history. 
In our universities hitherto a good deal of 
history had been taught, but the method 
of studying history had not hitherto been 
taught except by a very few persons. The worl 
of the Ecole des Chartes in France was welk 
known. In America post-graduate study had 
made very great advances, They wanted their 
school in London to draw to itself persons who 
had taken their degrees, and who intended to 
devote themselves to the study of history, and 
they desired to equip them in the essentials 
which they must have at their command if they 
were to be historians. The Grotes, and other 
historians of that calibre, could never come into 
existence really unless the preliminary work 
had been done of dull, dry-as-dust research, as 
it was called. That was the conviction on 
which the Committee had gone, but they wished 
to go further and to develope a large and fully 
equipped school of history. 

The result of the appeal at the meeting for 
support has been satisfactory. In donations 
and annual subscriptions for three years a little 
more than 500/. has been received or promised. 
Among the donors Mr. and Mrs. Fels have 
contributed 50]., and among the subscribers 
Lord Davey has promised 30/. annually for 
three years, and Mr. W. E. Darwin 20]. a 
year for the same period. The Committee 
have every hope, therefore, of being able to 
continue their work for at least three years 
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more. The members of the Committee of 
Management are : the Right Hon. James Bryce, 
M.P., Mr. W. A. S. Hewins, Dr. G. W. 
Prothero (chairman), the Master of Peter- 
house (Dr. A. W. Ward), Mr. Sidney Webb, 
and Mr. Henry R. Tedder (hon. secretary and 
treasurer), secretary and librarian of the 
Athenzeum Club. 








DRUMMOND AT ST. GERMAINS, 
King’s College, Aberdeen. 

In calling attention, in last week’s Atheneum, 
to Drummond’s letter purporting to describe 
the fair at St. Germains, no mention was 
made of a possible solution of the chrono- 
dogical difficulty, which is not without support 
from internal evidence of style. The refer- 
ence to the heroine of the ‘ Astrée’ proves 
nothing against 1607 being accepted as the 
missing date, since we now know that D’Urfé's 
gwomance was first printed in that year (cf. 
“Catalogue des Livres du Baron James de 
Rothschild,’ Paris, 1887, vol. ii. p. 197). On 
the other hand, the allusion to Marino points, 
as has been shown, to 1618 or later. May it 
not be, then, that we have to do with a lite- 
rary rifacimento of old *‘ notes de voyage,” in 
which the writer sacrifices one of the unities to 
show the extent of his reading ? 

JOHN PurRVEs. 








CROMWELL ON SIR JOHN PALGRAVE. 
Rosslyn, Upper Sydenham. 

Dr. GwEeNnoGvrYN Evans's discovery of a new 
Cromwell letter (given in The Athenewm of 
February 4th last) is particularly interesting, as 
it was already well known that such a letter was 
written, and even, in part, what its contents 
were. It is dated June 13th, 1643. On June 
15th the Committee of the Eastern Association 
dispatched the following to Sir Thomas Barring- 
ton and the rest of the Deputy Lieutenants of 
Essex :— 

*Gentlemen,—Having receved a letter to second 
former desires from Colonell Cromwell for the 
ees J advance of Sr John Pagroves regimt out of 
Wesbich and of our three companies sent out of our 
garison, according to the Lord Generall’s comande 
for the increase of the Parlmt forces under the Lord 
Grey of Growby, for the giving checke to the enemy 
in his insolency, and seeing the Queene is on her 
march with 1200 horse and 3000 foote as crediblely 
informed by Colonell Cromwell’s letter, and that 
their forces are beneath that number, we cannot but 
againe and againe represent unto you the great 
necessity of replenishing our garison with those 
three foote companies which we have earnestly 
desired of you by our last, seing we have but one 
voluntier company in Cambridge...... We pray you 
faile us not with supply of moneys, for else our 
garison forces may mutiny and disband, and ten 
brave peeces of Ordinance all almost mounted for 
service, besides a good fort, and all well furnished, 
be a pray to the enemy and a rendivous for the 
enemy to annoy the counties in association.’— 
Egerton MS. 2646, fol. 267. 

It will be noted that the Committee did not 
share Cromwell’s confidence in the safety of 
their county. They quote the alarming part of 
his letter, but discreetly omit the rest, and use 
his statements as a text for their urgent applica- 
tion for more forces to protect Cambridge itself. 

It is impossible to speak confidently without 
seeing the original, but I venture to suggest that 
the phrase printed by Dr. Evans ‘‘ Holland is 
frou teen [sic]” should probably read ‘‘ Holland 
as fronteer”—i.e., the fens of Holland formed 
a barrier against the enemy on the north. 
Horsea Bridge — carrying the Peterborough 
road over into Cambridgeshire—was an important 
military position. A year later, when the 
Royalists had seized Crowland, in the fens, one 
of the directions from the Derby House Com- 
mittee to the Committee of the Association was 
to send forces to Horsea Bridge ‘‘to keep 
that pass” (‘S. P. Dom., Interregnum,’ E 19, 


pp. 71-3). 





The letter discovered by Dr. Gwenogvryn 
Evans was written from Nottingham, where 
Lord Grey of Groby, Major-General of the 
Midland Counties Association, had been joined 
by Cromwell, Hobart, and the younger Hotham, 
with a view to effecting a junction with Lord 
Fairfax’s army in Yorkshire. 

Sir Edward Ashley, or Astley, was one of 
the Norfolk Astleys, nephew and also son-in-law 
to Sir Jacob or Lord Astley, the well-known 
Royalist commander. Sopaie C. Lomas. 


P.S.—There is another missing letter from 
Cromwell to the Committee of the Eastern 
Association, written in the summer of 1643; a 
letter received at Cambridge on July 23rd. Is 
there any hope that this also may be found ? 








CHAUCER AND BOCCACCIO. 
Fiveways, Burnham, Bucks, February 8th, 1905. 

In his article on Chaucer in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography ’ Prof. Hales, after dis- 
cussing the possibility of Chaucer’s having made 
the acquaintance of Petrarch and Boccaccio on 
the occasion of his first visit to Italy in 1372-3, 
offers the tempting suggestion that Chaucer 
‘*may have been present at Boccaccio’s first 
lecture on the ‘ Divina Commedia’ on August 
3rd, 1373.” Unfortunately, Prof. Hales is in 
error as to the date of this lecture. As a matter 
of fact, the petition of the Florentines for the 
establishment of the Dante chair was not taken 
into consideration by the Signoria until August 
9th in that year, and the inaugural lecture was 
not delivered until more than two months later, 
namely, on October 23rd, 1373. This we know 
for certain from an entry in the diary of a 
fellow-citizen of Boccaccio, Guido Monaldi, who, 
among the events of the year 1373, records: 
‘* Domenica a di ventitré di Ottobre comincid a 
leggere il Dante M. Giovanni Boccaccio.” As we 
know, equally for certain, that Chaucer was 
back in England on November 22nd, 1373, on 
which day he received his pension in person, the 
possibility that he attended Boccaccio’s first 
lecture on Dante in Florence a month previously 
must be regarded as somewhat slender. I have 
no data at hand for estimating the length of 
time required for the journey between Florence 
and London in the fourteenth century; but see- 
ing that in the eighteenth, in the days of posting, 
it took from ten to twelve days for Horace 
Walpole’s letters (travelling with dispatches in 
the Secretary of State’s bag) to reach Florence 
from London, it does not appear probable that 
Chaucer, four hundred years earlier, can have 
covered the distance within the short space of 
thirty days. Consequently, I am afraid the 
pleasing picture, suggested by Prof. Hales, of 
the future narrator of ‘The Canterbury Tales’ 
seated at the feet of the author of ‘ The De- 
cameron’ must be withdrawn from the Chaucer 
gallery. Pacet ToynBEE. 








THE SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON. 
MESSRS. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO, 
announce: in History, oe gy Biography, 
&e.: The Growth of the Manor, by Prof. Vinogra- 
doff,—The Races of South Africa, their Migrations 
and Invasions, by George W. Stow,—A Forgotten 
Heroine ; Queen Maria Sophia of Naples, by Clara 
Tschudi, translated by E. H. Hearn,—Dictionary of 
Indian Biography, by C. E. Buckland, C.I.E., from 
1750 to the preeent time,—Memories of Madras, by 
Sir Charles Lawson. In Philosophy and Theology : 
Physiological Psychology, a translation of the 
fifth and wholly rewritten German edition 
(1902-3), by Prof. E. B. Titchener, in 3 vols.,—The 
Bible from the Standpoint of the Higher Criticism : 
The New Testament, by R. Balmforth,—The His- 
tory of Philosophy, by Dr. J. E. Erdmann (fifth 
German edition, revised by W. B. Erdmann), an 
English abridgment, translated and edited by W. 8S. 
Hough. Science and Technology : Student's Text- 
Book of Zoology, by Adam Sedgwick, Vol. II..—The 
Biology of British Politics, by C. H. Harvey,— 
and new editions of Sanatoria for Consumptives 
in Various Parts of the World, by F. R. Walters, 





revised and enlarged ; Handbook of Systematic 
Botany, by Dr. E. Warming, edited by Prof. M. ¢, 
Potter; Introduction to the Study of Organic 
Chemistry, by J. Wade; and An Elementary Text. 
Book of Botany, by 8. H. Vines. In Belles-Lettreg 
and Fiction: A New Classical Library, edited by 
Dr. Emil Reich, including translations from Hero- 
dotus, Plato, Plutarch, Tacitus, and the Pandects,— 
The Sound of a Voice that is Still: Passages from 
the Writings of Clifford Harrison,—Random Reeol.- 
lections, by Pearse Morrison,—The Little Cyelo- 
pa of Common Things, by Sir G. W. Cox, 
rought up to date by F. B. Sonnenschein,— Diction- 
ary of German Quotations, by Lilian Dalbiac,—Dic- 
tionary of Spanish Quotations, by the late T. B. 
Harbottle,—Bendish, by W. St. Clair,—A Queen of 
Unrest, by Harry Tighe,—When the World Went 
Wry, by M. F. Wilson. In Education: A Practical 
French Grammar, by F. W. Aveling,—Arithmetical 
Examples, by J. Logan,—new editions of The Kin- 
dergarten System; The Student's Pestalozzi; and 
The Cyclopedia of Education, — and Technical 
Education in Evening Schools, by C. H. Creasey. 


MESSRS. DUCKWORTH & CO.’S 


announcements include : Critical Essays and Frag- 
ments, by 8. A. Strong, with Memoir by Lord Bal- 
carres,—A Life of William Shakespeare, by W. J. 
Rolfe,—Ideals and Realities in Russian Literature, 
by Prince Kropotkin,—Metaphysical Phenomena, 
by Dr. Joseph Maxwell, translated by Mrs. Finch,— 
Auguste Rodin, by Camille Mauclair,—Albert Diirer, 
by T. Sturge Moore,—Giotto, by Basil de Sélincourt, 
—-Pisanello, by G. F. Aill,—Velazquez, by Auguste 
Bréal,—The Grey Brethren, by Michael Fairless,— 
A Modern Mystic’s Way, — The Vicissitudes of 
Evangeline, by Elinor Glyn,—The Disciple’s Wife, 
by Vincent Brown,—Progress, by R. B. Cunning- 
hame Graham,—The House of Barnkirk, by Amy 
McLaren,—Gossip, by Benjamin Swift,—The Child, 
by Karin Michaélis,—and After London, by Richard 
Jefferies, a new edition. 
MR. NUTT 

has in hand: Bloomsbury, by C. F. Keary,—To Wind- 
ward, by H. C. Rowland,—The Three-Cornered Hat 
(El Sombrero de los Picos), by P. Alarcon, translated 
by Lady Goodenough,—The House in the Woods, by 
Arthur Henry, — Gubbio, History, Legend, and 
Archology, by L. McCracken,— India and the 
Apostle Thomas, by the Right Rev. A. E. Mediycott, 
—and The English and Scottish Popular Ballads, 
edited by F. J. Child, with Introduction by G. L. 
Kittredge, 








SALE, 


Messrs. Hop@son included in their sale last 
week the following : Gould’s Birds of Great Britain, 
5 vols, morocco, 517. Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné 
of the Works of the Dutch, Flemish, and French 
Painters, 9 vols., 28. 
Catalogues of the Netherlandish and Ferrara- 
Bologna Schools, 2 vols, 8/. 12s. 6d. Hakluyt’s 
Voyages, the new reprint in 12 vols., 7/. 12s. 6d. 
The Edinburgh Edition of Scott, 48 vols., 97. 15s. 
Kipling’s Works, édition de luxe, 22 vols., 102. 5s. 
Freeman’s Norman Conquest, 6 vols., 5/. 10s. 
Cayley’s Mathematical Papers, 14 vols., 7/, 12s. 6d. 
The First French Translation of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress, 12mo, 1685, 154. Fox and Burnyeat’s New- 
England Fire Brand Quenched, 1679, 10/. 








Hiterary Gossip. 

Amonc the articles which will appear in 
the March number of Zhe Independent 
Review will be the following: ‘ Recollec- 
tions of Mr. Gladstone,’ by Mr. C. 8. Roun- 
dell; ‘Watts and National Art,’ by Mr. 
Laurence Binyon; ‘A Levantine Messiah,’ 
by Mr. H. N. Brailsford; ‘A Ticinese 
Village,’ by Prof. James Sully; and a 
review of Myers’s ‘ Posthumous Writings,’ 
by Mr. Arthur Sidgwick. 


Mr. Fisozer Unwin will publish this 
spring a volume by Mr. C. F. G. Master- 
man, entitled ‘The Peril of Change: Essays 
written in Time of Tranquillity.’ Through 
study of contemporary literature and re- 
ligious and social changes the author 
endeavours to read the signs of the time. 
The attitude is that of expectancy, in a 
passing period of quietness, before the 


Burlington Fine-Arts Club , 
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coming of a time of disturbance. The book 
includes notices of the men of the age which 
is passing — Gladstone, Spencer, Henley, 
Sidgwick, Myers, and others; essays deal- 
ing with some writers of the younger 
generation ; and examinations of recent ideas 
in thought and the newer tendencies of 
society, and of the influence of religion on 
the life of to-day. 

Messrs. Hvutcuinson & Co. announce the 
early publication of a new historical work 
by the author of ‘A Court in Exile,’ the 
Marchesa Vitelleschi. In her first book she 
dealt with the house of Stuart from the 
abdication of James II. to the death of 
Cardinal York; in her new work ‘The 
Romance of Savoy’ the Marchesa tells the 
story of another Stuart, Anna Maria 
d’Orleans, niece of Charles II. and wife 
of Victor Amadeus II., Duke of Savoy. 
The two volumes contain several inedited 
letters and many illustrations reproduced by 
special permission of the Italian royal 
family. 

Messrs. Metuven will publish imme- 
diately a book by Mr. James Douglas, 
entitled ‘The Man in the Pulpit.’ It con- 
tains about forty impressionist portraits of 
popular preachers, ranging from the late 
Dr. Temple to the present Dr. Torrey, and 
including agnostic revivalists. The method 
adopted is an audacious experiment in 
literary caricature. 


Tuer copyrights of Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s 
poetical works have passed into the posses- 
sion of Messrs. Burns & Oates. Mr. de 
Vere used to say that he could easily be 
well off—he had only to stop publish- 
ing. But the Irish poor of Westminster, to 
whom he bequeathed his volumes of verse, 
have already benefited by the bequest in a 
substantial sum. 


Mr. G. B. Bvrem’s new novel ‘The 
Marble City’ is to be published immediately 
by Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. The author 
has gone, as usual, to Canada for his back- 
ground, and uses the reported but little- 
known existence of a buried city and its 
treasure as the main plot of his story. 
Though an Englishman by birth, Mr. 
Burgin is a British North American by 
adoption, and the little village of Four 
Corners, where the principal action of this 
story takes place, he has made peculiarly 
his own. 


Tne Council of the Royal Historical 
Society has nominated the Rev. William 
Hunt, a vice-president of the Society, for 
election as President in the place of Dr. 
G. W. Prothero, whose term of office expires 
this month. Dr. Hunt’s exceptionally wide 
range of historical knowledge and perma- 
nent residence in London should prove 
valuable qualifications for the post. 


Temple Bar for March contains a paper 
on ‘Facts, Fallacies, and Curiosities of 
Taxation,’ by Mr. Benjamin Taylor. The 
Rey. 8. C. Watkins, in a paper on ‘ Scientific 
Birdsnesting,’ advocates observation and 
notes rather than pillage. In ‘A Byway’ 
H. J. M. describes Viterbo, and Miss 
H. H. Colvill writes on her experiences 
‘From South to North in Spain.’ 

A CORRESPONDENT points out that Mr. 
A. C. Manston is in error last week, if he 
refers to the absence of accent in Barbey 





d’Aurevilly’s name as a fault. So Barbey 
himself spelt it, as may be seen, he adds, 
from the title-page of ‘Les Diaboliques,’ 
or any other cf his works. 


Messrs. Loneman write to explain that 
the new edition of the ‘ Verney Memoirs’ 
noticed by us last week is not a reissue of 
the first two volumes, but is reduced from 
the original four-volume edition published 
in 1892-9. 


Mr. James Turn, of Edinburgh, has re- 
printed his interesting reminiscences of 
Edinburgh booksellers and publishers, in a 
small volume, for private circulation. 


Macmillan’s Magazine for March contains 
an article on ‘ British Seamen for British 
Ships,’ in which Mr. Wulff Rice describes 
the existing unsatisfactory state of our 
mercantile marine; Mr. Lewis F. Day dis- 
cusses ‘The Profession of Art’; ‘ Mole- 
Warfare’ deals with the construction and 
firing of a mine-gallery by Japanese engi- 
neers; 8S. G. Tallentyre begins with 
‘Diderot’ a series of articles on “The 
Fellow- Workers of Voltaire’’; and a lengthy 
article on ‘ Kurds and Christians,’ by Mr. 
F. R. Earp, embodies the results of personal 
observation. 


Tue Senatus of Edinburgh University 
has offered the honorary degree of D.D. to 
the Rev. Alexander Lawson, Professor of 
English Literature in St. Andrews Uni- 
versity, and of LL.D. to Mr. Alexander 
Graham Bell, of Washington, Prof. Cheyne, 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, Prof. George A. 
Gibson, Dr. J. H. Jackson, Dr. William 
Keen, Dr. Augustus Waller, and Col. Sir 
F, E. Younghusband. 


Tue members of the Central Committee 
of the International Associations of the 
Press will visit London, on the occasion of 
their spring meeting, during the first week 
of May, devoting May 4th, 5th, and 6th to 
their deliberations. The Committee of the 
British International Association of Jour- 
nalists is busy arranging a programme for 
the reception of its colleagues, in which it 
hopes to combine business and pleasure as 
efficiently as it did in 1900. The last meet- 
ing in London is still remembered as specially 
successful, because it was not overcrowded 
either with work or entertainment. The 
main business of the May s¢ance, which may 
possibly be held in the hall of the Institute 
of Journalists, is to arrange the tenth Con- 
gress of the Press, which opens at Liége on 
August 27th. 


Tue Librairie Ollendorff begins this week 
the issue of a new edition of the complete 
works of Victor Hugo, in forty volumes, 
of which four will comprise unpublished 
materials. This edition promises to be the 
final one, so far as such things can be 
final. It is being printed at the Impri- 
merie Nationale. The first volume in 
the series is ‘Notre Dame de Paris.’ 
Attention may be here called to the 
success which has attended M. A. 
Fayard’s bold experiment of publishing 
novels by first-rate authors, illustrated by 
the best artists, at 95 centimes per volume. 
The series was started twelve months ago 
with M. Bourget’s ‘Cruelle Enigme,’ with 
seventy -five illustrations by A. Calbet. 
It was intended to limit it to twelve 
volumes, but as over one million copies 





have been sold, the publisher has decided 
to continue it, and some hitherto unpub- 
lished works will be included. The books 
are beautifully printed on fine paper, and 
altogether mee Bs of cheapness. 


Just as we go to press we regret to hear 
of the death of General Lewis Wallace, the 
author of ‘Ben Hur’ and other books. 
‘Ben Hur’ sold enormously, but ‘The Fair 
God’ was the best of the general’s stories— 
a powerful and romantic treatment of the 
defeat of Montezuma by Cortes. 


TuE love-letters received by Victor Hugo 
from Juliette Drouet have lately been found 
in Guernsey, and will shortly be printed. 
Their discoverer and editor is Mr. H. Wel- 
lington Wack, an American friend of 
M. Francois Coppée. Hugo’s own letters 
appeared some time since. 


Some interesting particulars are afforded 
by the Bibliographie de la France of the 
sale of the books of M. Anatole France. 
His ‘‘ Histoire Contemporaine”’ has been 
most successful, ‘ L’Orme du Mail’ being in 
its 77th edition, ‘Le Mannequin d’Osier’ in 
its 75th, ‘L’Anneau d’Améthyste’ in its 
69th, and ‘ Monsieur Bergeret 4 Paris’ in its 
55th. His other most popular books are 
‘Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard,’ 85 
editions, and ‘Le Lys Rouge,’ 86. After 
these there is a big drop to ‘Thais’ and 
‘La Rotisserie de la Reine Pédauque,’ 59 
and 51 editions respectively. 


WE note the publication of the followia 
Parliamentary Papers: Numerical List an 
Index to the Sessional Printed Papers of 
February 17th, 1903, to August 14th, 1903 
(1s. 9d.); and Appendix to the Seventeenth 
Report on National Education, Ireland, 
Section IV., List of Schools in Operation 
(1s. 3d.). 








SCIENCE 
A History of the County of Warwick. By H. 

Arthur Doubleday and W. Page. Vol. I. 

(Constable & Co.) 

Tue first of the four great volumes assigned 
to Warwickshire by the ‘‘ Victoria County 
History ’’ scheme follows on the lines of its 
predecessors—that is to say, the first half is 
given up to the various branches of natural 
history, and the second to a series of 
treatises on man and his works, from pre- 
historic times down to the Domesday 
Survey. 

It is more usual in notices of fine works 
of this description to reserve any remarks 
on plans or illustrations for a brief con- 
cluding paragraph. There are, however, 
few matters connected with book-making in 
which there has been so great an advance 
in the last quarter of a century, or even in 
the last decade, as in that of cartography. 
The latest methods have been so happily 
used for the maps of this volume, and so 
much care has been taken to secure their 
accuracy, that we must draw particular 
attention to their number, merits, and prac- 
tical usefulness. The geological map aptly 
illustrates Mr. Cantril’s article, and although 
there is more sameness in the general leve} 
of Warwickshire—which only rises to modest 
undulations, varying less than 300 feet in 
altitude—than in some of its neighbours, 
the plan of its surface formation, with the 
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occasional patches of eruptive rock, as shown 
on the chart, is of genuine interest to other 
than technical geologists. More particularly 
is this the case if this first map is studied or 
consulted side by side with the orographical 
map, which clearly signifies, by its varying 
colours, the approximate height above sea- 
level of any given district, parish, or village. 

Mr. J. E. Bagnall gives a comprehensive 
survey of the flora of the county. It is 
not so brilliant as in some shires; but the 
well-wooded district around Atherstone and 
Hartshill—with such characteristicraritiesas 
the wood vetch ( Vicia sylvatica), or that scarce 
bramble the Rubus bloxamianus—differs much 
from the valley of the Leam or tho Stour, 
and still more from the parts round Chester- 
ton, Itchington Holt, and Southam Holt, 
where brackish pools are to be found that 
give birth to such unexpected maritime 
plants as the sea club-rush or the celery. 
Hence a coloured map of the whole county, 
divided into carefully defined botanical dis- 
tricts, planned out by Mr. Bagnall, will be 
particularly helpful to a botanist either 
resident in the shire or sojourning for a 
time in this much-visited county. This 
map presents ten separate botanical dis- 
tricts, called respectively Tame, Blythe, 
Anker, Avon, Leam, Sow, Stour, Alne, 
Arrow, and Cherwell, after the rivers 
into which they drain. All of these form 
part of the basin of the Severn, except 
the Cherwell, which drains into the Thames. 

In following up the archeological traces 
of man, maps are of the highest value, 
and afford at once to the intelligent a 
speedy and comprehensive grip of the par- 
ticular period. Good as is Mr. Clinch’s 
succinct article on early man in Warwick- 
shire, it gains immensely in perspicuity by 
the admirable illustration which is put 
before it. This map is given in white, 
the adjacent parts of other shires being 
darkly shaded so as to throw it up. The 
county area bears five varieties of marks or 
symbols in red, which distinguish between 
(a) settlements and camps, (/) interments, 
(c) drift implements, (d) miscellaneous finds, 
such as neolithic implements, and (¢) bronze 
implements. 

Mr. Haverfield discourses on Romano- 
British Warwickshire—and no one could do 
it better—in some twenty-five well-illus- 
trated pages; and again the map prefixed 
gives special value to the treatise. It 
is on the same general plan as the 
one on prehistoric man, that is, it bears 
red symbols on a white ground. Two sets 
of symbols are used to denote permanent 
civilized occupation: a square for a village, 
and a triangle for a villa. Then there are 
red dots for miscellaneous finds, with red 
lines for Roman roads, and dotted red lines 
for doubtful Roman roads. In this case it 
is an advantage to have the various red 
symbols continued on the darker back- 
ground of the adjacent counties, for, as 
it is needless to say, the Romans knew 
nothing of our later shire boundaries. 
From this map it is evident that the county 
must have been very frequently traversed in 
parts by the Romans, though the great 
stretch of forest land in the north-western 
half of it was but little known to them. In 
fact, as Mr. Haverfield points out, the 
position of Warwickshire is such that 
almost all who then wished to go from the 








south to the north of our island, or vice 
versd, must have touched this county. 
First, the great and lengthy road known 
as Rycknield or Icknield Street passes 
through Alcester, and, after leaving the 
county, enters it again, first to pass 
through Birmingham, and thence on to 
Lichfield. Secondly, the Watling Street, 
or great road north from London through 
S:. Albans to Wroxeter, enters, or rather 
begins to border, the county at Dunsland, 
four miles south-east of Rugby; thence 
to Mancetter it divides Warwickshire, first 
from Northamptonshire and then from 
Leicestershire. At Mancetter it runs through 
the north of the county, leaving it at 
Fazeley below Tamworth. And, thirdly, 
Warwickshire is traversed by that cross- 
country Roman road known since Saxon 
times as the Fosse; it enters the county at 
Stretton-on-the-Fosse, in the extreme south 
of the shire, passes through Chesterton, 
Stretton-on-Dunsmore, and Street Ashton, 
and thence over the Watling Street at High 
Cross into Leicestershire. The map marks 
yield but five sites where evidence has been 
found of settled occupation, namely, High 
Cross, Mancetter, Chesterton, Alcester, and 
Cave’s Inn. The last named, which is little 
known, is on the eastern edge of the county, 
on Watling Street, about half-way between 
Rugby and Lutterworth. Of villa residences, 
or country houses of Roman landowners, 
there are but four shown on the map 
throughout the whole shire. The paucity 
of this kind of settlement in a district 
crossed by important roads seems somewhat 
remarkable, and is ably discussed and = 
plained by Mr. Haverfield. 

The Anglo-Saxon remains of the county 
are not of particular moment, but the map 
which shows the sites of interments and 
miscellaneous finds illustrates well Mr. 
Smith’s short article. 

Domesday has again, we are glad to 
notice, fallen into the hands of Mr. J. H. 
Round, in whose scholarly introduction 
there is not an involved sentence or a single 
unnecessary word. But if his treatise were 
not lucid and interesting, it would be almost 
surprising to note how much could be learnt 
and readily apprehended from the special 
map of this part of the great survey. On 
this every manor mentioned in Domesday is 
entered, those belonging to the king in red 
capitals, those of the Abbey of Coventry in 
smaller red type, those of the Count of 
Meulan (the chief lay tenant) in black 
capitals, and other manors and holdings 
in ordinary type. The general position 
of the ten hundreds into which the county 
was divided in Domesday time is also 
shown on the map. The varying density 
of the names on the chart is a guide to the 
natural characteristics of the particular 
district. This density is greatest in the 
fertile valleys of the Avon and the Arrow, 
whilst the names are far apart in the 
forest district of Arden in the west and 
north-west of the county. 

The last and most useful article in this 
volume is on ‘The Ancient Defensive Earth- 
works’ of Warwickshire, by Mr. Wil- 
loughby Gardner. In addition to over 
thirty distinct plans of the more remarkable 
examples, there is a preliminary map of 
the whole county, whereon are marked seven 
different classes of theso earthworks by 





distinct symbols. It is scarcely possible to 
exaggerate the value of such a chart as this 
of a subject which has received definite 
and satisfactory treatment within the last 
few years. 

The illustrations of this volume, apart from 
cartography and plans, are good of their 
kind and fairly numerous. The frontis- 
a a winter picture of Warwick Castle, 

y Mr. W. Hyde, is a beautiful drawing 
and well reproduced. We notice one piece 
of carelessness in editing. Both Mr. Clinch 
in ‘ Early Man’ and Mr. Smith in ‘ Anglo- 
Saxon Remains’ have been allowed to 
describe and illustrate the fine set of Late 
Celtic bronze discs, ornamented with spiral 
and enamel work, found at Chesterton, and 
now in the Warwick Museum. These are 
so essentially Celtic that the handling of 
them ought to have been left to Mr. Clinch. 
It is a pity, too, that the editors cannot agree 
to one term for this peculiar artistic and 
effective Late Celtic pattern. To our mind 
‘(divergent spiral” is the best and most 
descriptive phrase, a term, we believe, of 
Mr. Romilly Allen’s coining; but it does 
not matter so much what it is if only one 
is employed. As it is, in this one volume 
Mr. Clinch is content to call the self-same 
pattern briefly ‘‘spiral”; Mr. Smith gives 
us the choice between ‘flamboyant spirals” 
and ‘‘trumpet-shaped curves”; whilst Mr. 
Haverfield (who has his own little say and 
illustration of it, though it is not Roman) 
speaks of ‘‘ returning spirals.” 








SOCIETIES, 


ASTRONOMICAL. — Feb. 10.— Annual Mecting— 
Prof. H. H. Turner, President, in the chair.—The 
Secretaries read the Annual Report of the Council, 
including obituaries of deceased Fellows and Asso- 
ciates, reports of observatories, and notes on the 
progress of astronomy during the past year.—The 
President delivered an address, describing the work 
of Prof. Lewis Boss, of the Dudley Observatory, 
Albany, N.Y., to whom the Gold Medal of the 
Society Lad been awarded for his long-continued 
work on the positions and proper motions of funda- 
mental stars. 
lency the American Ambassador for transmission to 
Prof. Boss.—The Jackson-Gwilt Gift and (bronze) 
Medal were awarded to Mr. John Tebbutt for his 
important observations of comets and double stars, 
and his services to astronomy in Australia, extend- 
ing over forty years.—The ballot for officers and 
Council for the ensuing year resulted as follows: 
President, Mr. W. H. Maw; Secretaries, Mr. T. 
Lewis and Mr. E. T. Whittaker: 7'reasurcr, Major 
E. H. Hills. 





GEOLOGICAL.—fvb, 1.—Dr. J. E. Marr, President, 
in the chair.—Messrs. C. Griffith, V.S. Sambasiva 
Iyer, G. M. Lawford, W. R. G. Rivington, I. E. 
Studt, C. A. Sitissmilcb, and Isidore Tom were 
elected Fellows. — The communication read was 
‘On the Sporangium-like Organs of Glossopteris 
browniana, Brongn.,’ by Mr. E, A. Newell Arber, 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—/¢bd. 9.—Sir Henry 
Howorth, V.P., ia the chair.—The attention of the 
Society having been called to the fact that the 
ancient bridge at Claypole, Lincolnshire, was 
threatened with destruction and the substitution of 
an iron bridge in its place, the following resolution 
was proposed from the chair, seconded by Lord 
Balearres, and carried unanimously: ‘It levies 
been reported to the Society of Antiquaries of 
London that the ancient bridge at Claypole has 
been seriously injured by the passage of steam trac- 
tion engines and other heavy traffic, the Society 
wishes to express its opinion that the bridge, which 
is an unusually perfect example of the fourteenth 
century and a very picturesque object, is of great 
historical value, and hopes that those responsible 
for its custody will take such steps as are necessary 
for its preservation.” It was also resolved that 
copies of the resolution be sent to the Kesteven 
County Council and the Claypole Rural District 
Council.—Mr. Henry Laver, Local Secretary for 


The medal was handed to his Excel-, 
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d, and read tes descriptive of. 
xhibited, and read some notes descriptive of, 
> aaaher of urns, &c., from a Late Celtic grave 
found near Colchester.—The Rev. C. V. Collier com- 
municated an account of a discovery of tessellated 
pavements and other vestiges of a Roman house 
at Harpham, E.R. Yorks. Drawings of the pave- 
ments found were also exhibited. Oae of them 
represents the very unusual device of a maze or 
labyrinth.—Mr. J. C. Stebbing communicated a 
photograph and rubbing of a cast-iron grave-slab in 
Rotherfield Chureh, Sussex, apparently of the 
fifteenth century, bearing for device a doubly 
impreseed ornamental cross.—The Rev, H. J. Gepp, 
through Mr. Lionel Cust, exhibited a painted wooden 
memorial tablet from Adderbury Church, Oxon, 
with portraits of Thotaas More, gent. (05. 1586), and 
hig wife Mary, daughter of Anthony Bustard, Esq. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL.—F¢eb. 1.—Mr. F. Merrifield, 
President, in the chair.—The President announced 
that he had appointed Dr. T. A. Chapman, Dr. F. A. 
Dixey, and Prof. E. B. Poulton as Vice-Presidents 
for the session 1905-6.—Mr. H. St. J. Donisthorpe 
exhibited specimens of Oligota granaria found in a 
granary at Holborn, the only other localities reported 
hitherto being Shoe Lane and Scarborough.—Mr. 
W. J. Kaye exhibited a specimen of the Erycinid 
butterfly Mesosemia eumene, pinned in its natural 
position of rest to show its resemblance to the head 
of a small mammal, such as a mouse.—Dr. T. A. 
Chapman exhibited a variety of the female of 
Lycena melanops. As a mere aberration it was 
interesting, but it was of value as showing that the 
position in the genus for long accorded to the 
species, whether by accident or design, close to 
the Arion-Euphemus group, was correct.—Mr. F. 
Enock exhibited a living female of H. defoliaria, 
taken as late as February Ist, at rest on an oak, and 
another female taken January 28th in the same wood 
at Bexley. He also exhibited on behalf of Mr. L. 
Newman, of Bexley, a male Votodonta ziczac crossed 
with a female N. dromedarius, with two hybrids 
bred, together with typical larva of NV. dromedarius 
and hybrids, the colour of the hybrids beiog that 
of dromedarius, while the markings were those of 
.icrac.—Mr.O. E. Janson exhibited a living specimen 
of Acridium wgypticum, L., found in a cauliflower 
in Bloomsbury, and probably imported from Italy. 
—Mr. G. C. Champion exhibited two specimens of 
Malachius barneviilei, Puton, captured by Mr. 
Thouless at Hunstanton in June, 1899, a recent 
addition to the British list—Mr. H. W. Andrews 
exhibited male and female specimens of Machimus 
rusticus, Mg., a rare Asilid, taken in cop. at Fresh- 
water, Isle of Wight, on August 13th, 1903.—Mr. 
W. J. Lucas exhibited a female specimen of Panorpa 
cognata, taken at Byfleet Canal on August 23rd, 1904. 
The species occurs at Folkestone, and is said to be 
found in the New Forest. It isa little difficult at times 
to identify the female alone, but Mr. K. J. Morton 
also had identified the specimen exhibited as P. 
cognata. For comparison he also exhibited female 
specimens of P. communis and P. germanica.—Myv. 
Gilbert Smith read a paper by himself and Dr. D. 
Sharp, entitled ‘A Kevision of the Genus Crio- 
cephalus, with Notes on the Habits of Asemum 
striatum and Criocephatus ferus.”—Mr. G. C. Cham- 
pion contributed ‘Notes on another Excursion to 
Spain,’ by himself and Dr. T. A. Chapman.—Dr. 
T. A. Chapman read papers ‘Ono the Matrivorous 
Habit of the Species Heterogynis, Ramb.,’ and ‘On 
the Pupal Suspension of Thais.—Mr. E. Meyrick 
— a paper on ‘ Lepidoptera from New 
Zealand.’ 








METEOROLOGICAL. — Fvd. 15.— Mr. Richard 
Bentley, President, in the chair.—Mr. E. Mawley 
presented his Report on the Phenological Observa- 
tions for 1904. The weather of the phenological 
year ending with November, 1904, was chiefly re- 
markable for the persistent rains in January and 
February, the absence of keen frosts in May, the long 
continuance of hot and dry weather in July, and the 
small rainfall during the autump. Throughout the 
year wild plants came into flower behind their usual 
dates, but at no period were the departures from the 
average exceptional. Such spring migrants as the 
swallow, cuckoo, and nightingale made their appear- 
ance in the country at as nearly as possible their 
usual time. The yield of wheat per acre was the 
smallest since 1895, while those of barley, beans, and 
peas were a'so deficient. On the other hand, there 
were good crops of oats, potatoes, and mangels. 
The best farm crops of the year were, however, 
those of hay, swedes, and turnips. Both corn and 
hay were harvested in excellent condition. Apples 
were everywhere abundant, and all the small fruits 
yielded well, especially strawberries; but there was 
only a moderate supply of pears and plums.—The 
other papers read were ‘Observations of Meteoro- 
logical Elements made during a Balloon Ascent at 
Berlin on September Ist, 1904,’ by Dr. H. Elias and 
Mr. J. H. Field ; and ‘The Winds of East London, 
Cape Colony,’ by Mr. J. R. Sutton, 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—F¢b. 14.— 
Sir Guilford L. Molesworth, President, in the chair. 
—The papers read were ‘Alfreton Second Tunnel,’ 
by Mr. E. F. C. Trench, and ‘The Reconstruction of 
Moncreiffe Tunnel,’ by Mr. D. McLellan. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—Fvd, 14.—Prof. 
W. Gowland, President, in the chair.—Dr, A. C. 
Haddon gave a most interesting exhibition of native 
dances and ceremonies from the Torres Straits. In 
addition Dr. C. 8. Myers sang several of the rative 
songs which are sung at the dances, and accom- 
panied himself on a native drum.—Mr. KE. B. Haddon 
then read a paper on ‘The Dog-motive in Bornean 
Design,’ which was illustrated by many excellent 
lantern-slides. Mr. Haddon pointed out that the 
methods of tattooing are constant among the tribes 
of Borneo, and that most of the patterns are derived 
from the Kenyah and Kayan tribes. He demon- 
strated by slides how the different patterns are all 
derived from the dog-motive. The rosette pattern, 
for instance, which is tattooed on the shoulders of 
the men, is directly derived from the eye of a dog, 
although the Iban tribe, who have adopted the pat- 
tern, call it by the name of various fruits and 
flowers. The conventional tattoo pattern found on 
the firearms of Kenyah and Kayan men in Sarawak, 
although modified out of all recognition, is also 
clearly derived from the same source, as itis named 
asu, which means dog. From this same pattern a 
series can be traced to the Iban pattern, which is 
said to represent a scorpion, but which was clearly 
originally a dog. Similarly the so-called prawn 
rc was shown to be derived from the dog- 
motive. 








MATHEMATICAL.—Feb, 9.—Prof. A. R. Forsyth, 
President, in the chair.—Mr, E. Cunningbam was 
elected a Member.—Dr. L. N. G. Filon was admitted 
into the Society.—The President referred tothe loss 
sustained by the Society by the death of Mr. R, 
Tucker, who held the office of Secretary for thirty- 
five years, and moved a resolution of condolence 
with Mr. Tucker's surviving relatives. This was 
seconded by Dr. Glaisher, and carried unanimously. 
—The following papers were communicated : ‘Oa 
the General Theory of Transfinite Numbers and 
Order-Types,’ by Dr. E. W. Hobson,—‘ Oa a Certain 
Function defined by a Power Series,’ by Mr. G, H. 
Hardy,—‘On the Reducibility of Covariants of 
Binary Quantics of Infinite Order, Part II., by 
Mr. P. W. Wood, — and ‘The Maclaurin Sum- 
Formula’ and ‘The Asymptotic Expansion of In- 
tegral Functions of Finite Non-Zero Order,’ by the 
Rev. E. W. Barnes. 





PHYSICAL.—/¢b. 10,— Annual Meeting.—Dr, R. T. 
Glazebrook, President, in the chair—The Report of 
the Council was read by the Secretary. The number 
of Fellows now on the roll is 425, an increase of 
seven over last year. Fourteen new Fellows have 
been elected. There have been four resignations, 
and the Society has lost by death one Honorary 
Fellow, Prof. Villari, and three Fellows, namely, 
Prof. J. D. Everett, W. T. Goolden,and Dr. Lawson. 
The Report of the Treasurer for 1904 was read by 
the Secretary.—The following officers and Council 
were elected for the ensuing year: President, Prof. 
J. H. Poynting; Vice-Presidents, those who have 
filled the office of President, together with C. Chree, 
H. M. Elder, Prof. J. A. Fleming, and J. Swinburne; 
Secretaries, W. Watson and W. R. Cooper: Foreign 
Secretary, Prof. 8. P. Thompson; Zreasurer, Prof. 
H. L. Callendar; JZibrarian, W. Watson; other 
Members of Council, T. H. Blakesley, C. V. Boys, 
A. Campbell, Prof. W. Cassie, W. B. Croft, W. Dud- 
dell, W. A. Price, 8. Skinner, Prof. F. T. Trouton, 
and Prof. 8. A. F. White.—Prof. Poynting then took 
the chair, and delivered an address on ‘ Radiation 
Pressure.’ 


MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Mon. Royal Academy, 4.—Lecture by Prof. G. Aitchison. 

— Libliographical, 5.—‘ The Localization of Books by their Binc- 
ings,’ Mr, Strickland Gibson. 

Society of Arts, 8 —‘ Internal Combustion Engines,’ Lecture IL., 
Mr. Dugald Clerk. (Cantor Lecture.) 

Tves. Royal Institution, 5—‘The Structure and Life of Animals,’ 
Lecture VI.,.Prof. LC. Miall. 

— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—Discussion on ‘ Alfreton 
Second Tunnel’ and ‘The Reconstruction of Moncreiffe 
Tunnel’; Paper on ‘ Surface-Condensing Plants, and the Value 
of the Vacuum Produced,’ Mr. R. W. Allen. 

— Society of Arts, 8.—‘The Queen Victoria Memorial as com- 
pared with other Royal Memorials Abroad,’ Mr. Marion H. 
Spielmann. 

Wep. Society of Arts,8 —‘Some Misconceptions of Musical Pitch,’ 
Mr. J. E. Korland. 

- Geological, 8 —‘ The Order of Succession of the Manx Slates in 
their Northern Half, and its Rearing on the Origin of the 
Schistose Breccia,’ Key. J. F. Blake; ‘The Wash-Outs in the 
Middje Coal-Measures of South Yorksbire,’ Mr. F. E. 
Middleton. 

Tuvrs. es Academy, 4.—Lecture by Prof. G. Aitchison. 

~ Royal, 4 

= Royal iebtitution, 5 —‘ Recent Work of the Geological Survey,’ 
Lecture II., Prof. J.J. H. Teall. 

Institution of Electrical Engi $, 8.—Di i on ‘The 
Value of Overhead Mains for Electric Distribution in the 
United Kingdom ’” 

—  Antiquaries, 8}.—‘ Notes on Fourteenth-Century Conveyancing,’ 
Mr T. F. Kirby. 

Fri. —_ 5.—‘On the Curvature Method of teaching Geometrical 
bjects,’ Dr. C. V. Drysdale. 








Fai. Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—' Morecambe Sewerage : 
Method of laying a 15-inch Cast-Iron Sewer under the London 
and North-Western Kailway,’ Mr. F. D. Flint; ‘ The Recon- 
struction of Bow Bridge over the River Lea,’ Mr. H. M. 
Rootham. (Students’ Meeting.) 

_ Royal Institution, 9.—‘ Fungi, Prot. Marshall Ward. 
Sar. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Archeology,’ Lecture 1., Mr. D. George. 








Science Gossiy. 


Messrs. DuckwortH & Co. are publishing 
‘Metapsychical Phenomena,’ by Dr. Joseph 
Maxwell, translated by Mrs. Finch. The book 
should be of special interest, for it presents a 
kind of interim report by Dr. Maxwell of a 
series of experiments, already extending over 
several years, undertaken by him without any 
bias or preliminary hypothesis as to the possible 
causes Of the alleged facts. The title embodies 
the phraseology by which Prof. Richet prefers 
to describe the phenomena otherwise known as 
** occult” or ‘* spiritistic.” 

THE Royal Society for the Protection of Birds 
will hold its annual meeting at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel next Tuesday. The ruthless 
slaughter of rare birds constantly reported 
shows the need of support to this excellent 
body. 

Ar Gresham College four lectures on ‘ The 
Infinitesimal Calculus’ (Second Series) will be 
delivered from Tuesday to Friday next inclu- 
sive, by Prof. W. H. Wagstaff. 

THE Prix Lacaze, of the value of 10,000 francs, 
awarded every four years by the Paris Faculté 
de Médecine to the author of the best work 
concerning tuberculosis, has just been given to 
Dr, André J ousset. 

New editions of Mr. Lynn’s ‘Remarkable 
Comets’ (twelfth) and ‘Remarkable Eclipses’ 
(seventh) were issued last week by Messrs. 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co. That the in- 
formation is well brought up to date is shown 
by the references to the last returns of Encke’s 
comet and Tempel’s second periodical comet, 
as well as to the total solar eclipses of 1903 and 
1904 as past. 

WE have already noticed the death of Prof. 
Ernst Abbe, of Jena; but we may call special 
attention to his astronomical labours. He took 
charge in 1877 of the University Observa- 
tory at Jena, an institution which had been 
much neglected and had almost fallen into decay. 
After a few years of superintendence, Abbe 
found the only satisfactory means to restore it 
to efficiency was to erect a new building and 
furnish it with instruments. This was done 
by 1889, and as Abbe’s health did not admit 
of his undertaking night - work himself, he 
appointed Prof. Otto Knopf as Observer ; and 
when he resigned the directorship in 1901 the 
latter was nominated his successor. 


Tue partial eclipse of the moon which will 
take place to-morrow evening will be best seen 
in Western Asia and Eastern Europe, At the 
middle of the eclipse (7h. Om. Greenwich time) 
the moon will be vertical over Southern India, 
and 0°41 of her disc will then be obscured. 
She will rise at Greenwich at 5h. 16m., already 
involved in the penumbra; but the first con- 
tact with the shadow will not take place until 
5h. 54m., the last at 8h. 7m., and the moon will 
be clear of the penumbra at 9h. 19m. 


Tue Harvard College Observatory Circulars, 
Nos. 90 and 91, announce that Miss Leavitt’s 
examination of the photographs taken of a large 
nebulous region in the constellations Scorpio 
and Ophiuchus has resulted in the discovery of 
no fewer than one hundred and five new 
variable stars, the last of which will be reckoned 
as var. 262, 1904, Scorp.; whilst a similar 
examination of plates taken for observations of 
Phoebe, the ninth satellite of Saturn, near 
the trifid nebula in Sagittarius, has led to 
the detection of sixteen new variables there, 
the last of which is numbered var. 278, 1904, 
Sagittarii. Of all these stars, only one (the 
ninth in the lattex list) exceeds the tenth 
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magnitude when at its highest. The one in 
question ranges between 9'5and 11:9. The first 
nebulous region mentioned extends over many 
equare degrees in the constellations Scorpio and 
Ophiuchus. Like the great nebula in Orion, it 
has a tendency to attach itself to individual 
stars, the principal condensation being about the 
quadruple star p Ophiuchi. 


M. Faver’s last discussion of the orbit of 
Borrelly’s comet (e, 1904) clearly shows that it 
is an ellipse of short period, probably of about 
seven years in duration. The perihelion passage 
took place on the 17th inst., at the distance 
from the sun of 1°40 in terms of the earth’s mean 
distance, and its brightness is now only about 
half what it was at the time of discovery. 


TaREE new small planets are announced from 
the Kénigstuhl Observatory, Heidelberg: one 
detected by Dr. Gétz on the 8th ult., and two 
by Prof. Max Wolf on the 26th. Prof. 
Bauschinger, Director of the Astronomical 
Recheninstitut at Berlin, states that a discussion 
of the orbits of those bodies discovered in 1904 
has resulted in the assignment of permanent 
numbers to twenty-seven of them, the last of 
which was detected by Dr. Gitz on October 
14th, and will be reckoned as No. 548. 








FINE ARTS 


—e— 


The Celtic and Scandinavian Antiquities of 
Shetland. By Gilbert Goudie. (Black- 
wood & Sons.) 


Ir needed not the modest preface to assure 
us of our author’s ‘‘absorbing interest”’ in 
his subject, and his readers will be hard 
to please if they do not gain a reflected 
experience of the same kind. 

There is an interest all their own in these 
islands ‘‘ remote and bare,’ in the silent 
memorials which have stood through phases 
of war as wild as their surrounding seas, in 
the traces of the Picts and the Papes, in 
signs of the long Scandinavian occupation, 
in documents bearing on the transition from 
the old manners and language to the new, 
in evidences of an ancient naval and strategic 
importance which might revive. 

The book is a condensation, in chrono- 
logical sequence, of the result of thirty 
years of patriotic study. It is remarkable 
for painstaking and clearness ; a little pon- 
derous and circuitous in style; weighted, 
too, with some repetitions of which our 
author is aware, but, on the whole, a good 
specimen of antiquarian work. 

In Shetland “there are no relics,” says 
Mr. Goudie, 


“that can be safely asserted to be earlier than 
the Celtic, or, as it is usually designated in its 
northern relationships, the Pictish race (locally 
Pekts).” 


Besides instruments of the Neolithic 
period (the oval polished stone knife of disc 
shape here exemplified is not known to 
have been found out of Shetland), grave- 
mounds, cists, and standing stones exist, 
but no great discoveries appear to have been 
made in regard to them. More is known 
about the ‘‘brochs,”” which the author, 
probably with reason, attributes to the 
pagan Celtic period, contesting the views of 
Pinkerton and the late Dr. Fergusson. 

The islands contain some eighty sites of 
these ‘ Pictish ” towers, which are held to 
have been constructed for defence against 
Vikings and others. That of Mousa 


(Moseyarborg of the sagas) is twice men- 








tioned in connexion with incidents in 
Scandinavian history. As late as 1155 

‘* Erlend, with the widow of Maddad, Earl of 
Athol, went to Shetland, where he was besieged 
in the castle of Mousa by her son Harald, Earl 
of Orkney.” 

Of the broch of Clumlie a ground plan is 
given :— 

‘In this long- buried town...... one may 

recognize the place of strength of a local 
magnate or of a small village community of 
vast antiquity. The dwellings of a few modern 
representatives still cluster round its ruins. As 
a community this has been successively, first, of 
pagan Celts, in probably the early ages of the 
Christian era, or in pre-Christian times ; 
secondly, of Celts Christianized at a later 
period; thirdly, of pagan interlopers from 
Scandinavia, who overran and absorbed those 
native Celts in the ninth century, and in all 
probability were the demolishers of the town, 
or, at all events, suffered it to fall into decay ; 
and, fourthly, of the descendants of those 
Scandinavians settled and Christianized in the 
century following. From that time the town 
has come down through the Scandinavian and 
Scoto-Scandinavian period, first, asa picturesque 
ruin with the village comfortably settling at its 
base ; and, lastly, as a mysterious fairy mound, 
the contents of which had been attempted to be 
explored.” 
We quote this passage as incidentally an 
accurate résumé of the history of the islands. 
To the post-Christian times probably may 
be assigned the Ogam inscriptions which 
appear here, as elsewhere, but nowhere 
in Dalriadic territory. Our author dwells 
upon the St. Ninian’s and Lunnasting 
stones. He does not seem acquainted with 
Mr. Nicholson’s interpretations, lately pub- 
lished (see Atheneum, No. 4006). He 
deals with the coincidences, local and 
monumental, between St. Ninian’s in Shet- 
land and the possibly parent church at 
the saint’s own Whithorn in Galloway, 
which are striking enough. 

But, of course, the essence of Shetland 
history is Scandinavian. First, the Runic 
stones, of which some half dozen have been 
found, built up in walls and otherwise mal- 
treated, and then a long series of documents 
testify to the dominion of the Norseman, 
A.D. 870 to 1468. The most striking trait 
of the Norse character is the “law- 
girdled’? freedom. The udal system of 
freeholds was accompanied by one of legal 
declarators of title, as in the Schuynd Bill, 
in which excambions and devolution of 
property were witnessed before the Fowd, 
constituting a perpetuation of testimony as 
valuable as the Scottish Register of Sasines. 
Of these, as of many other documents, full 
extracts are given here. To a conveyancer 
there is much pleasant pabulum in the 
quaintness of the ‘‘ general words.’”’ “ Fra 
the heast stane in hyll to the lawest in the 
eb,”’ a sixteenth-century formula, brings the 
Norse skathald, or common appendant, very 
vividly to the mind. 

A legal article might well be written on 
this book, with its references to lawright- 
men and ranselmen, customs of opgestry, 
dues of wattle, umboth duty, and the like. 
It may be said that after the arrival of the 
Stewart earls, and notably of their first 
factor, the egregious Laurence Bruce, of 
Cultamalindie, the burdens were retained, 
but the Norse rights of the islanders 
gradually disappeared. Among other inter- 
esting documents may be named a mortgage 





by Else Trondsdaughter, a sister of that 
Anna whose unhappy connexion with the 
Marian Earl of Bothwell is noted by Dr. 
Masson in his Introduction to vol. xiv. of 
the ‘Register of the Privy Council of 
Scotland.” Other references are made to 
matters touching general history, especially 
the repeated attempts by the kings of 
Denmark and Norway to redeem the islands. 
The book ends with a number of anti- 
quarian notes on the Shetland mill, ploughs, 
and other instruments. 





THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


THE retirement of Sir Edward Poynter from 
the Directorship of the National Gallery has 
naturally given rise to a good deal of specula- 
tion. Already names of possible candidates for 
the post have been discussed. This is, we think, 
premature. A great opportunity has arisen, 
which, if it is not now embraced, may not arise 
again for a long time. Even more important 
than the question of who the new Director is to 
be is the question of the position the Director 
is to occupy. That can more profitably be dis- 
cussed during an interregnum, and it is, there- 
fore, most desirable that the appointment 
should not take place until some satisfactory 
solution of this preliminary problem is attained. 

It is notorious that the present system has 
not worked well. To those who are outside official 
life it is not given to know the exact details of 
procedure ; but it is an open secret that Sir 
Edward Poynter has never had afree hand. We 
have always endeavoured to bear this in mind, 
and in our criticisms of the purchases made for 
the nation—criticisms which, in fairness to the 
public, have at times been severe—we have 
endeavoured to lay the blame rather on the 
operations of a clumsy and inefficient machinery 
than on individual persons, whose precise share 
in any particular transaction could never be 
ascertained. 

We believe that no connoisseur, however con- 
fident he might be in his own judgment, would 
be likely habitually to buy pictures for the 
nation without at least comparing notes with 
other authorities whose judgment he had reason 
to trust. For himself or for a private indivi- 
dual he might dare this; but where the 
responsibility is so heavy and the light of 
criticism so searching, he would be likely to 
fortify his personal opinion in the best way 
which lay to his hand. This being so, the 
relative position which the Trustees and the 
Director have, so far as we can gather, occupied 
to each other in the past is not the best which 
can be conceived for compassing the objects for 
which they are intended to co-operate. The 
Director should, we believe, have at once greater 
freedom of action and acorrespondingly greater 
responsibility. He should, if possible, be in 
touch with the most learned and authoritative 
opinion obtainable, and he should be ready to 
make every use of this wherever possible ; but 
while many authorities might be consulted, the 
final decision as to the merits and desirability of 
a work of art should rest with one man. The 
case for or against a particular work may be 
stated for him by some specialist who knows a 
particular branch of the subject better than the 
Director himself; but with this assistance he 
should be in a position to judge absolutely 
whether the work is, in all the circumstances, a 
desirable acquisition for the National Gallery. 

The Trustees would be naturally the first 
to be consulted, and they would have the 
further duty — in itself a serious and im- 
portant one—of deciding at the end of a given 
period whether the Director had fulfilled his 
functions adequately, or whether a still better 
man might not be found ; and for that reason it 
would be well that re-election at the end of a 
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term should not be regarded as a foregone 
conclusion. 

The other important principle which at the 

resent juncture might well be discussed is 
that of the subdivision of the National Gallery 
into ancient and modern art. That division 
already virtually exists in the disposition of 
the pictures at Trafalgar Square and Millbank ; 
and if the State is ever to accomplish any- 
thing in the way of encouraging modern art, 
it can, we believe, only be done by giving to the 
keeper of the Tate Gallery a free and inde- 
pendent position, and, if possible, allocating to 
that institution a certain yearly sum, either 
deducting it from the sum allotted to the 
National Gallery as a whole, or, in view of the 
inadequacy of this, by a separate and extra 
grant. No large sum need bo asked for this 

urpose ; a skilful Director of the Gallery for 
Modern Art ought to be able, by appealing to 
the patriotism of artists, and the honour 
which such a purchase confers on the artist, 
to secure every year a few masterpieces 
of modern art for a comparatively trifling 
amount, Such an arrangement would set the 
Director of the National Gallery free to devote 
his whole time and energy to the purchase of 
the works of old masters; and in view of the 
keen and incessantly increasing competition for 
whatever is really important in this kind, his 
work will be none of the lightest if we are even 
to hold our own, still more to make up 
some of the leeway which maladministration 
in the past decade has made painfully evident. 

We have endeavoured to state what we 
believe is the general opinion of those who 
know something of the extreme difficulty of 
buying works of art, and who recognize that, 
with the slender funds at the disposal of the 
National Gallery, the only chance of success is 
to get the best man, and to trust him as far as 
possible. It is only so that the nation can hope to 
compete with the private collector or with the 
directors of certain foreign museums, who have 
the advantage of implicit confidence in their 
discretion and judgment. 

Whatever decision be arrived at, we may be 
sure that, if the present opportunity for inves- 
tigating the whole question is made use of, great 
improvements in the existing machinery will be 
found practicable. 








WATER-COLOURS AT PATERSON’S 
GALLERY. 


A sMALL and select exhibition of water-colours 
at this Gallery is worth a visit, if only for 
the sake of seeing a few drawings by Mr. 
Crawhall. We could name artists who produce 
more than is good either for themselves or the 
public, but Mr, Crawhall sins against both by 
the opposite extreme. He hardly ever exhibits, 
and apparently he hardly ever produces, for of 
the four drawings here shown, two have been 
seen before. But these are of such exceptional 
merit that some one should surely make it his 
business to force Mr. Crawhall to give scope to 
his talent. Of these two the Aviary (No. 7) 
made its appearance many years ago at the New 
English Art Club. It is a brilliant arrangement 
of masses of positive colour, laid on with a 
masterly dexterity of touch, and a grasp of the 
main lines of characteristic form ; but it shares 
with much of the work of the Scotch School, 
to which Mr. Crawhall has afliliated himself, the 
fault of a too summary simplification, and a 
want of subtlety in the contours of the masses. 
The other drawing, the Black Cock (8), is much 
more remarkable. The artifice of the patterned 
design is more skilfully concealed ; the rendering 
of form, without losing anything of brilliancy 
and decision, is at once more searching and 
more sympathetic; while the design has the 
breadth and large decorative intention of an 
Oriental painting. The other two drawings are 
altogether slighter, and are hardly more than 





hors d’wuvre to whet our appetite for more 
serious and important work ; but they show the 
same certain and rapid grasp of the charac- 
teristic direction of line, though in itself the 
line might have more flexibility and be more 
continuously expressive. We cannot help 
grudging Mr. Crawhall to the Scottish School, 
because we think that in other artistic circles he 
would develope yet more remarkable powers. 
As it is, he seems to be confined by the habit 
of asserting at all costs too wilful and too 
summary a unity. 

This, perhaps, is at the bottom of a certain 
dissatisfaction which accompanies one’s admira- 
tion also for Mr. Nicholson’s work, of which 
there are some delightful examples in the 
present show. The little studies of Oxford are 
very vigorous in light and shade, and at once 
discreet and piquant in colour. The still life 
again shows a real and personal colour sense, 
and is altogether a charming invention. Ben, 
a boy playing with a Punch and Judy, has also 
great vivacity, but the convention by which the 
boy’s face is rendered is wanting in subtlety 
and fulness of content. It suits to perfection 
the wooden faces of his playthings. 

A delightful little landscape by Mr. Clausen, 
and some by Mr. Peppercorn, which show real 
distinction and refinement of colour, and two 
large and well - massed drawings by Mr. 
Macgregor, are among the other exhibits of 
interest. 








ADOLPH MENZEL. 


ALTHOUGH posterity may not fully ratify the 
verdict which has recently been pronounced 
that Adolph Menzel, who died on the 9th inst., 
was the greatest German artist of the nineteenth 
century, there will probably be a consensus of 
opinion that he was one of the greatest and 
most original forces of his times in his own 
country. Art, moreover, has nu topographical 
limitations, and his book on Frederick the 
Great was not only an artistic triumph, but also 
exercised a powerful influence over the illus- 
trators of various European countries—notably 
England, and Charles Keene and Du Maurier 
more especially. It is curious to note that 
Menzel, who began his artistic life, and 
remained to the end, as an “independent,” 
yet achieved great success as a Court painter. 
The two things are usually so antagonistic that 
they are rarely found in one man. Romney, for 
example, was not a Court painter, but Winter- 
halter was! It is not easy to imagine anything 
less in line with the Court portraits of conven- 
tion than the great ofticial works of Menzel. He 
painted up to his own ideas rather than worked 
down to the level of his subjects. 

Menzel distinguished himself in no fewer than 
three branches of fine arts—in lithography, in 
design, and in oil painting—and either of 
these would have stamped him as agenius. He 
was born at Breslau on December 8¢h, 1815, the 
son of a lithographer, at whose death Adolph 
Menzel found himself, at the age of fifteen, the 
sole support of his mother, and compelled to 
carry on his father’s business, which he did for 
several years. He himself designed many 
things, such as title-pages and book-covers, and 
there can be no doubt that his training as a 
lithographer gave him an immense advantage 
in his earlier efforts as an illustrator. His great 
opportunity came with the invitation to illus- 
trate Franz Kugler’s popular life of Frederick 
the Great. To this he devoted four years, and 
produced about four hundred drawings, which 
were engraved by Vogel, Unzelmann, and 
Miiller. The book appeared in 1840. Its success 
was immediate ; the historical accuracy of the 
illustrations was universally admitted, and the 
death-knell of ‘‘ theatrical” painting sounded. 
The whole “atmosphere,” indeed, was so per- 
fectly reproduced that Wilhelm IV. commissioned 
Menzel to illustrate the official edition of the 
works of Frederick the Great, and this immense 





task occupied him for about seven years. 
Menzel’s artistic work in connexion with the 
life and times of Frederick the Great is ana- 
logous to that of Meissonier for Napoleon I.,and 
each may be said to have given both life and 
actuality to what was fast degenerating into 
a dreamy ‘‘ legend.” 

Not satisfied with his remarkable success as 
an illustrator, Menzel took up painting in oils 
and water colours, and achieved equal success 
with historical subjects and with the various 
scenes of Court life in Berlin. His important 
pictures of this period range from ‘ Frederick 
the Great at Sans Souci,’ 1855 (exhibited at 
the Salon of that year), to ‘Frederick the 
Great on the Night of Hochkirch,’ 1867, and 
with the latter picture he may be said to have 
finished with historical subjects. ‘ The Corona- 
tion of King Wilhelm at Koénigsberg,’ 1861, 
and ‘King Wilhelm starting to join the 
Army,’ the thrilling scene in Berlin on July 31st, 
1870, have not been judged faultless, but they 
must for all time remain the two greatest 
pictures of events which had far - reaching 
effects on the history of modern Germany. The 
war was one which Menzel must have 
regarded with mixed feeling ; for at the great 
Exhibition in Paris of 1867 he became 
acquainted with Meissonier, with Stevens, 
Courbet, and others, and it was in Paris that 
he produced ‘‘ his first pictures of popular con- 
temporary life,” in which, as in his historical 
subjects, he was a pioneer. It was with 
Meissonier that he became the most intimate, 
hampered as both were by a complete ignorance 
of the other's language. ‘‘It was curious,” says 
one writer, 

“to see the two together at exhibitions—the little 
figure of Menzel with his gigantic bald forehead 
and the little figure of Meissonier with his gigantic 
beard, a Cyclops and a Gnome, two kings in the 
realm of Liliput.” 

Menzel has left several souvenirs of his visit to 
Paris, notably the ‘Sunday in the Tuileries 
Gardens.’ 

Menzel depicted with equal success nearly 
every phase of continental life, and his subjects 
range from the famous ‘ Ball Supper’ of 1870 to 
a glowing picture of the busy life in the Piazza 
d’Erbe, in Verona ; from the famous ‘ Cercle’ of 
1879, with the figure of the Emperor in red 
uniform, surrounded by the Court celebrities of 
the day, to ‘ The Forge’ of 1878; and from ‘Divine 
Service at Késen’ to the grimy realities of 
every-day working life. Profound as was the 
impression created by his works on German art, 
it may be questioned whether he has created a 
new school. He has left no followers, and his 
work forms a distinct and independent chapter 
in the history of modern art in Germany. But 
his greatness will not be denied; he has died 
full of years and full of honours. On Janu- 
ary 1st, 1899, the Emperor conferred upon him 
the Order of the Black Eagle, the first instance 
in which this distinction has been given to an 
artist. But posterity will judge him not by 
the innumerable honorary distinctions, academic 
and otherwise, of which he was the recipient, but 
by the high quality and originality of his works. 

Menzel’s works are very little known in Eng- 
land, although he was for many years a Foreign 
Member of the Royal Academy, and of the 
Royal Water-Colour Society, to which he 
sent two works. The French Gallery in 
Pall Mall exhibited in 1903 a collection of his 
pictures. To the Paris Salon he was long 
a contributor, of later years chiefly of drawings 
and water-colours of monks and churches, 
which always had a great attraction for Le 








ARCH.ZOLOGICAL NOTES. 

Pror. Deirzscu’s third lecture on ‘ Babel 
und Bibel’ reads much like an attempt to revive 
a controversy, always more popular than 
learned, which has now lost all actuality. In 
showing that an ethical tendency can be 
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detected in Babylonian religion he has, of 
course, an easy task, Few people are as bad—or 
as good—as their creed, and in commercial com- 
munities such as those of Babylonia, a respect for 
truth and upright dealing soon manifests itself. 
A like evolution in ethics has taken place 
in like circumstances in China, where it 
seems to have no connexion whatever with 
religion. As to charity, in the sense of love of 
one’s neighbour, this also is mainly a product of 
city life, and in the last centuries of Imperial 
Rome was as much to the fore as ever it 
seems to have been at Babylon, though in both 
cases the institution of slavery was a check upon 
its full development. Nor are Prof. Delitzsch’s 
new arguments for the existence of a mono- 
theistic basis for Mesopotamian religion any 
more convincing than the old. That the 
worshippers of Marduk in Babylon tried to 
represent most of the other gods as forms of 
their own special deity is plain from the tablet 
published some years ago by Dr. Pinches, but 
there is no reason for thinking this doctrine was 
ever accepted outside Babylon, or that it went 
further than the fancy of the Greeks for 
seeing their own gods in those of the barbarian, 
as when they spoke of Amen as Zeus, and of 
Osiris as Dionysus. In Assyria, indeed, Asshur 
was held to be the king of the gods, and to him 
was attributed almost unlimited power, as was 
natural in a Semitic autocracy, where subjects 
possessed hardly any rights as against their 
sovereign. Yet even here Ishtar of Arbela 
reigned with him, and Tiglathpilezer I. speaks 
of her as the first amorg the gods. To Prof. 
Delitzsch’s preconceived conclusions we much 
prefer the dictum of Prof. Jastrow that ‘‘ the 
monotheistic tendency’ in Mesopotamia never 
rose beyond a tendency, and had little, if any, 
ethical results. 

Dr. Alfred Jeremias has quickly followed up 
his remarks on the Old Testament in somewhat 
the same sense as Prof. Delitzsch, by a brochure 
entitled ‘ Babylonisches im Neuen Testament.’ 
He seems to think that the religious syncretism 
current at the beginning of our era may have 
had more purpose in it than is generally 
thought, and that, unconsciously or otherwise, 
it formed the indispensable preparation for 
Christianity. There is, no doubt, much in this 
position, though it might, perhaps, be treated 
with more breadth of view and more first-hand 
knowledge of the facts than here appears. The 
expectation, for instance, in the West of the 
birth of a ‘‘ god-like child,” at once a king and 
a saviour, as shown in Virgil’s Fourth Eclogue, 
is undoubtedly to be traced to the influence of 
the Persian religion, perhaps even in the shape 
of that Mithraism which was then beginning to 
steal into Europe. But there is no occasion 
to go back, as does Dr. Jeremias, to Babylon 
and its very shadowy Paradise for the origin 
of ‘‘ water of life” in the New Testa- 
ment. ‘‘Give to me, O . Osiris, the 
cooling water!” is to be found on hundreds 
of tombstones of Greek worshippers of 
Sarapis, and the inscription and the idea that 
it conveys must, therefore, have been much 
more familiar to the primitive Church than any 
early Babylonian beliefs. So in the Jewish 
Apocalyptic literature Egyptian influence is 
as clearly marked as Babylonian. The seven- 
headed serpent in the ‘ Pistis Sophia ’—quoted 
by Dr. Jeremias only at second hand, and as a 
**cabalistic text’”—has much closer analogy 
with the many Apeps, Rereks, Naus, and other 
demoniacal serpents in the ‘ Book of the Dead’ 
than with any animal known in Babylonian 
legend. Had Dr. Jeremias carried further his 
researches into the ‘ Pistis Sophia,’ he would have 
seen that the serpent in question here means 
death, which may have been atradition inherited 
from Pharaonic times. 

In The American Journal of Semitie Lan- 
guages, Prof. James H. Breasted, of Chicago, dis- 
cusses a phrase found in the Karnak inscription 
set up by Sheshonq I., the Biblical Shishak, 








who was probably Solomon’s suzerain. This 
he would read ‘‘Heqal Abram,” or Field of 
Abraham, and he claims that as this inscription 
was erected in the tenth century B.c., and is, 
therefore, far older than any Biblical MS., it is 
the earliest mention of the name of the patriarch 
extant. M. Maspero, however, as Dr. Breasted 
records, has already dealt with the phrase in 
the Transactions of the Victoria Institute, and 
would read the last word as Ablim, or as asup- 
posed plural of Abl=meadow. Dr. Breasted also 
asserts that his reading is supported by Prof. 
Erman and Dr. Schiifer. His somewhat acid 
remark that “the customary juggling with 
Semitic roots taken from a Hebrew dictionary 
is a pastime which may be indulged in by any- 
one with a slight knowledge of hieroglyphics,” 
is, in this connexion, amusing. 

M. Legrain has at last published a summary 
of the results of his work at Karnak in 1903. 
The new discoveries include a representation in 
bas-relief of the wars of Amenophis II. against 
the Rutennu or Syrians. This shows for the 
first time the group of the chariot-borne Pharaoh 
smiting his enemies, which was later made 
into a conventional type by Amenophis III., 
Seti I, and Rameses IJ. There are also a 
geographical list of the same king’s victories ; a 
well-preserved and beautiful group in black 
granite of Thothmes IV. and Queen Tia; and 
a series of bas-reliefs from Amenophis IV.’s 
Temple of Aten, which last are said to be im- 
portant. All are going to the museum at 
Khasr-el- Nil. 

M. Maspero has written for the Institut 
Egyptien an interesting article on the little 
figures ‘‘ in the round ’ discovered in Egyptian 
tombs, which were much in evidence in the 
exhibitions of antiquities by M. Naville and 
Mr. Hall and by Mr. Garstang respectively, 
held last year in London. He has little difficulty 
in showing that the object of burying these 
dolls—as they were at one time thought to be 
—with the dead, was to ensure the continuance 
in the next world of the services of the 
baker, butcher, and brewer that they repre- 
sent, and that they replaced the primitive 
slaughter of slaves upon the bier. He 
thinks that this interpretation can be applied 
even to the regiments of cavalry and infantry 
represented in a few instances, which were sup- 
posed to help the prince with whom they were 
buried to defeat his enemies in the Netherworld. 
He also gives some reasons for thinking that 
they were nearly always hidden in a pit or well, 
so that they might act as a sort of reserve if 
the tumb should be broken into and the 
frescoes, which were supposed to serve a like 
purpose, were destroyed. If any fault can be 
found with the essay, it is, perhaps, that the 
writer does not sufticiently insist on the essen- 
tially magical character of these rites, and on 
the belief, common to practisers of magic all 
the world over, that the pictured or sculptured 
representation of an act would cause similar 
action elsewhere. 

Prof. G. Arvanitakis has communicated to 
the same body a collection of funeral steles in 
Greek, made for the most part in Christian times, 
which present some novel features. One, which 
speaks of ‘‘ the twentieth year of the twentieth 
indiction,” brings further confusion into the ques- 
tion of the indiction, which has been generally 
supposed to consist of fifteen years only. Others 
seem to show that one of the forms of the 
Greek ‘‘ Macarios,” or ‘‘blessed,” in itself 
apparently a transcription of the Egyptian 
Ma-kheru, was paxapitns. Another, reading 
‘*EKat manna,” upon three Eucharistic spoons 
seems to be an allusion to the promise in Reve- 
lation to the Church of Pergamos, ‘‘To him 
that overcometh will I give to eat of the hidden 
manna.” The most important of them, accord- 
ing to Prof. Arvanitakis, is that engraved on 
the base of a bas-relief representing a woman 
suckling an infant in the well-known style of 
the representations of Isis nursing Horus. The 








female proclaims herself the ‘‘herald of her 
brother,” which can be identified as one of the 
expressions by which Isis declares her relations 
to her husband Osiris. But it concludes with 
the words YéBaopa ravaxias, no doubt in 
allusion to the magical ‘‘healing” by Isis of 
the mutilated remains of her murdered spouse. 
Yet it may be doubted whether this may not 
be the origin of the epithet ‘‘ Panagia,” so early 
applied to the Virgin Mary by the Christians of 
Egypt. The inscription dates from the first 
year of Antoninus. 








NOTES FROM ROME. 


THE rediscovery of the cemetery of Commo- 
dilla has been hailed with great satisfaction by 
Christian archzeologists as well as students of 
ancient topography. There are two sets of 
documents concerning these long-lost cata- 
combs: the itineraries of pilgrims, which tell 
the truth, and the Acta Martyrum, which, in 
the present case, do not. We gather from the 
first that between the Via Ardeatina and the 
Via Ostiensis, somewhere along the present 
Strada delle Sette Chiese, there were catacombs 
named, from the (otherwise unknown) female 
owner of the ground, Coometerium Commodillx 
and that pilgrims used to visit them on their 
way from St. Sebastian’s to St. Paul’s, or vice 
versd, to perform their devotions at the grave of 
St. Felix and St. Adauctus, The Einsiedlen 
itinerary adds to these two a third and not less 
uncertain name of a female martyr: a porta 
ostiensi...... per porticum...... usque ad = Se'm 
Paulum: inde ad 8S. Felicem, et Adauctum, 
et Emeritam. 

The Acta say that Emerita suffered martyr- 
dom in the persecution of Valerian (257-8), 
and her associates in that of Diocletian (503-5), 
and give many details concerning their trial, 
passion, and execution —all apocryphal. In 
fact, Delahaye has proved the Acta to be a 
pious novel framed by a priest, Benedict by 
name, on the pattern of the Acts of St. Afra of 
Avgusta Vindelicorum (Augsburg), whose feast 
day, August 5th, coincides with that of Emerita. 
There is no doubt that a saint of this name has 
existed, and that her grave in the catacombs of 
Commodilla was the goal of many pilgrimages. 


As regards, however, her association with a_ 


would-be Santa Digna, her alleged partner in 
martyrdom, it rests only on the mistaken evi- 
dence of a broken epitaph showing the words: 
DIGNAE ET MERITAE VIRG(in‘) 

rei nogss (name lost) worthy and deserving 
maiden ”—the ‘‘ worthy ” and the ‘‘ deserving ”’ 
having been changed by devout, but ignorant 
ptiests from mere adjectives into names of 
saints. 

Pope Damasus, after decorating the crypt of 
Felix and Adauctus with marble incrustations 
and fresco paintings, wrote for their grave a 
short poem (seven hexameters), the text of 
which is known from copies made by early 
pilgrims (Einsiedlen, Lauresheim, Closterneu- 
burg, Goettweih, &c.). The oratory was restored 
by Popes John I. (523-6) and Leo IIT. (795-816), 
and finally abandoned to its fate towards the 
middle of the ninth century. 

In 1720 Boldetti came across it by accident, 
by following the track of a landslip which had 
occurred in the vineyard of the Cavaliere Man- 
dosi. He found at the bottom of the chasm a 
fragment of the poem of Damasus mentioned 
above, and also three figures of saints, painted 
above an ‘‘arccsolium,” and inscribed respec- 
tively with the names scs FELIX, SCS ADAVCTYS, 
SCA MERITA. 

Having gathered all this information, and 
having ascertained that the Vigna Mandosi of 
the eighteenth century corresponds to the one 
now owned by Signor Giuseppe Serafini, the 
Commissione di Archeologia Sacra has under- 
taken the rediscovery and permanent excava- 
tion of Commodilla’s cemetery. The chapel or 
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oratory of the three martyrs was re-entered on 
December 11th, 1903. It contains a remarkable 
set of paintings with the figures of the Redeemer, 
of Peter and Paul, of the Virgin Mary and 
§:. Stephen, besides those seen and described 
by Boldetti. One hundred and twenty-four 
inscriptions, in more or less complete state, 
were discovered in the adjoining galleries. One 
refers to certain repairs made at the time of 
Pope Syricius (384-99) ; the others are mostly 
gravestones of no special importance. The 
earliest date marked upon them is the year 367; 
the latest is the year 527, when the cemetery 
had already become the property of the Chapter 
of Santa Sabina. One contains the following 
complex indications :— 

“here lies......[aame lost] who was born in the year 
386, under the Consulship of Honorius and Evodius, 
on the 23rd day of August, on a Sunday, on the 
twelfth day of the moon, and under the sign of 
Capricorn.” 

What makes, however, the exploration of this 
cemetery singular and almost unprecedented, is 
the discovery on February 14th, 1904, of a 
wing absolutely intact, that is to say, a wing 
no human being had entered since the year 
(523-6) when its entrance was walled up by 
the masons of Pope John I. The graves are still 
marked by epesisl shinee of recognition which 
were embedded in the mortar when it was fresh, 
such as drinking-cups, perfume bottles, lamps, 
toys, and labels cut out of bone, one of which 
contains the words, “ Victor vivas in Deo!” 
{‘* Victor may you live with God!”) But the 
best information we have gathered from the 
find is this: that the workmen employed by 
Pope John I. in walling up the entrance to the 
gallery had first rifled the more promising 
graves of their valuable contents. The tomb- 
stones by which they were sealed have been 
found lying in fragments on the floor, and 
among the objects of recognition mentioned 
above, none was left which had the least 
marketable value. We shall reckon, hence- 
forth, the beginning of the spoliation of the 
catacombs from the first quarter of the sixth 
century instead of the last quarter of the 
seventh. 

An interesting gaming table has been dis- 
covered in the cemetery of Marcus and Marcel- 
lianus on the Via Latina. It is inscribed, as 
usual, with six words of six letters each, engraved 
on the right and left of the middle line, in the 
foliowing manner :— 


PARTHI occIsI 
BRITTO VICTVS 
LVDITE ROMANI 


This is not the first instance of an allusion to 
the latest political events on a gaming table. 
De Rossi published in 1891 the wording of 
another, found in the cemetery of Priscilla, 
which refers to the invasion of the barbarians 
in the year 271, and to their defeat (by the 
Emperor Aurelian, the builder of the walls of 
Rome) on the banks of the Metaurus. The 
last one belongs to the time of Diocletian, 
and alludes to the two great victories gained in 
the years 296 and 298 at the two opposite ends 
of the Empire by his colleagues. The foes of 
the Empire defeated in the East, however, were 
not Parthians, but Persians, the Persian dynasty 
of the Sassanidz having occupied the Parthian 
kingdom of the Arsacide since the year 226. 
The allusion to Britain is evident. Constantius 
Chlorus had just put an end to the rule of the 
usurpers Carausius and Allectus. It seems a 
curious fact that the only epigraphic record of 
auch an event should have been found written 
on a gaming table, employed to seal the grave 
of an obscure Christian in the catacombs of 
Marcus and Marcellianus. 

The best-known Jewish catacomb in the 
suburban district of Rome is the one discovered 
by Antonio Bosio on December 14th of the year 
1602 in the hills of Monteverde, somewhere 
above the present railway station of Transtevere. 
Bosio attributed it to the Hebrew Trans- 








tiberine community on account of the seven- 
branched candlestick and the formula ‘here 
rests in peace” by which several tombstones 
were distinguished, but he did not carry his 
exploration very far, probably on account 
of the crumbling and dangerous state of 
the crypts. Several attempts have been 
made since to re-enter the crypts — the 
first by Bianchini at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century; the second by Gaetano 
Migliore about 1750; the third by Padre 
Marchi in 1843; the fourth by an amateur, 
whose name I have forgotten, in 1892. I 
have described this last attempt in ‘New 
Tales of Old Rome,’ p. 247. The vineyard 
under which the cemetery is excavated has been 
lately identified with that called ‘‘ Colle Rosaro,” 
which was the property of Bishop Ruflini in the 
seventeenth century, of Muzio Vitozzi in the 
eighteenth, and belongs to Marchese Pellegrini 
at the present day. Here, not many weeks 
ago, a descent into the crypts was discovered, 
aud two or three galleries were explored. They 
are entirely in ruins; still the symbol of the 
seven-branched candlestick outlined in red tint 
above several loculi, and the formula EN 
IPHNH KOIMHCIC, visible on one or two 
broken epitaphs, leave no doubt about the 
identity of the place. Its exploration and its 
illustration have been entrusted to the specialist 
best qualified to carry them through, Dr. 
Nicholas Mueller, who is Professor of Christian 
Archeology in the University of Berlin. 

The reason why I have gathered the elements 
of this correspondence from the field of Christian 
antiquities exclusively is that no discovery has 
been made lately in pagan and classic Rome. 
At all events, no official account of any such 
finds has been published by the Board of Anti- 
quities since the month of March, 1904, much 
to the disappointment of the subscribers to the 
Notizie degli Scavi. Ropotro LANcIANI. 








SALES. 


THE sale at Christie’s, on Tuesday, of Messrs. 
Lawrie’s collection of art books, to which reference 
was made in The Atheneum of last week, produced 
1,0432. 6s. for lll lots. The prices were throughout 
pag mp 3 high, and nearly the whole of the books, 
it is understood, go back to one of the two part- 
ners in the recently dissolved firm. Many of the 
books still in print sold at very nearly the prices 
at which they were published, and at considerably 
more than second-hand booksellers are in the habit 
of asking for them. The most amazing example of 
all was the copy of George Redford’s Art Sales, 
1888, originally published at 5 guineas, and now 
usually valued at 20/, This particular copy has the 
peer volume interleaved and extended to two 
volumes with manuscript additions, and also three 
other MS. volumes uniform with Redford, contain- 
ing the record of picture sales to about 1902; this 
set realized 160/. There were also Algernon Graves 
and W. V. Cronin, History of the Works of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, 1899-1901 (subscribed at 25 g3.), 
621.; a collection of 24 of Christie's illustrated sale 
catalogues, including those of the Carmichael, 
Pender, Magniac, Hope, and others, 15/. 10s. ; 
an extensive and valuable collection in 73 vols. 
of French picture sale catalogues from 1767 
to 1896, with the prices, and many illustrated, 
397.; a collection of sale catalogues of pic- 
tures, &c., principally Christie’s, from 1892 to 
1904, with the prices, in 12 vols, 127. 10s.; two 
copies of John Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné of the 
Works of the most Eminent Dutch, Flemish, and 
French Painters, with the Supplement, 1829-42, 38/.; 
another copy, interleaved, with numerous MS. notes 
and additions, 9 parts bound in 14 vols., 72/7.; J. 
Chaloner Smith,’ British Mezzotinto Portraits, 1884, 
illustrated edition, 38’.; Edmund Lodge, Portraits 
of Illustrious Personages of Great Britain, 1838, 
large paper, with 240 portraits, proofs on India 

aper, 12 vols. in 6, 24/.; Sir E. J. Poynter, 
The National Gallery, 1899-1900, and L. Cust, The 
National Portrait Gallery, 1901-2,5 vols., 227.; Sir 
Walter Armstrong, Gainsborough and his Place in 
Art, 1898, 11/7. (published at 5gs.); and Sir Henry 
Raeburn, by the same, 1901, 5/. 58.; Galerie du 
Palais Royal, with upwards of 350 highly finished 
engravings by J. Couchée, brilliant impressions, 


1786-1808, 201.; W. Bode and C. Hofstede de Groot, 
Complete Works of Rembrandt, Paris, 1897-1902, one 
of 500 copies (the concluding volume to be supplied 





when published), 50/.; and Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Works, 500 mezzotint engraviogs of portraite, hig- 
torical and fancy subjects, engraved by S. W. Rey 
nolds and others, 5 vols., 78/. 

The same firm sold on the 11th inst. the following 
works :—Drawings: J. Downman, A Young Girl, ina 
pink dress, holding some cherries in her lap, 78. 
L. Deutsch, The Emir, 99/. J. F. Herring, The Derby, 
1835, 711. Pictures: T. 8S. Cooper, Summer Showers, 
2627, T. Faed, The Bather, 162/. 








Hine-Art Gossiy. 

Messrs. AGNew held a private view yester- 
day of water-colour drawings at their Old Bond 
Street Galleries. 

Messrs. Onacnh & Co. hold a private view 
to-day of oil paintings, drawings, and litho- 
graphs by Fantin-Latour. 

To pay also ‘ Dutch and Venetian Waterways,’ 
an exhibition of water-colours by Miss Emily 
M. Paterson, is opened to private view at Mr. 
McLean’s Gallery. 

Mr. Anprew Coxtey’s exhibition of oil 
paintings of Holland, Italy, &c., in figure and 
landscape, is now on show at the new premises 
of the Modern Gallery, in 61, New Bond Street, 
till the 4th of March. 

A sHow of sketches of ‘Meadow, Wood, and 
Garden,’ by Miss Burnaby-Atkins, is also on 
view at the Modern Gallery. 

Aw exhibition of pictures and drawings by 
the late Edward Neale will be held at 107, Mary- 
lebone Road from Monday, the 20th, to Satur- 
day, the 25th inst. inclusive, and will be open 
from 1lamM.todp.m. Edward Neale, who was 
a pupil of the late Joseph Woolf, and well known 
as an animal painter of the first rank, was also 
a good horseman, shot, and fisherman, and had 
a first-hand acquaintance with nature. It is 
to be hoped that this exhibition will be useful to 
all interested in ornithology, which science he 
did a good deal to advance by his illustrations 
to E. T. Booth’s ‘Rough Notes’ and the late 
Lord Lilford’s ‘ Birds of the British Islands.’ 


Messrs. Witt14m Marcnant & Co, have 
opened additional premises at 2, Haymarket, 
opposite the Carlton Hotel. 


Ir will interest many English readers to 
learn that the well-known collector Mr. Charles 
J. Freer, of Detroit, proposes not only to give 
his fine-art collection to Washington, but also to 
erect a suitable museum for its reception. Mr. 
Freer lent fifty of his Whistler pictures and 
drawings to the Boston Exhibition a year or so 
ago, and since then he has purchased the famous 
Peacock Room, which was exhibited in Bond 
Street before it was transferred to America some 
months since. The New York Evening Post 
characterizes Mr. Freer’s gift as “if not the 
first of its kind in America,” at all events ‘‘ the 
first of importance.” Mr. Freer owns not only 
a good collection of pictures by American 
artists, but also a fine one of Japanese colour- 
prints and paintings. 

Mr. E. A. Watton, painter, Mr. W. Birnie 
Rhind, sculptor, and Mr. John Kinross, architect, 
have been elected members of the Royal Scottish 
Academy. Should the Government agree to 
the Calton Hill as a site for the proposed new 
National Gallery, the Town Council of Edin- 
burgh is prepared to grant the same without 
monetary consideration. 


Mr. E. F. StrancGe will lecture to the Society 
of Designers on ‘Ornament from Old English 
Rood-Screens,’ on Tuesday evening, March 7th, 
in the galleries of the Royal Society of British 
Artists, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall. 

WE are sorry to hear of the death of M. 
Rodolphe Kann, the picture collector. M. 
Kann, who amassed a large fortune in South 
Africa, built himself a palatial residence in the 
Avenue d’Iéna, Paris, and formed one of 
the finest private collections of old masters in 
existence. M. Kann was himself an almost 
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infallible judge of the artists of whose works he 
made a special study, and never allowed himself 
to be carried away by the blandishments of 
the picture-dealer. For some years he had been 
in very indifferent health. His fine collection 
(the fate of which is still uncertain) was always 
open to the inspection of properly accredited 
visitors, 

WE are invited to view, on February 28th, 
at the Grafton Galleries paintings and sculptures 
by Emil Fuchs. 

Messrs. Duranp-Rvet & Sons, of Paris, 
have issued a remarkably cheap volume of 
reproductions of some of the more interesting 
pictures now on view in their exhibition at the 
Grafton Gallery, which, it may be mentioned, 
closes on Saturday next. The forty-two plates 
reproduce forty-seven of the pictures, and form 
a most handy volume for reference. 


Tue landscape painter Oswald Achenbach, 
whose death in his seventy-eighth year took 
place recently at Diisseldorf, was for several 
_— professor at the Diisseldorf Academy. 

is paintings, more ideal in their treatment 
than those of his well-known brother Andreas, 
whose pupil he was, were chiefly representations 
of Italian scenes. Among the best are ‘The 
Market-Place of Amalfi,’ in the Berlin National 
Gallery, ‘ Villa Torlonia,’ &c. 


THE death is reported from Rome of Pietro 
Vanni, well known to visitors of that city by his 
picture of the plague in Siena in the Gallery of 
Modern Art, and his ‘Funeral of Raphael,’ 
which hangs in the Vatican. 


Tue Journal des Arts of February 4th prints 
in full the report of M. Henry Maret dealing 
with the purchases and ‘‘commandes” of the 
French Administration of the Beaux-Arts up to 
June 20th, 1904, presumably for the financial 
year ending on that date. There are no fewer 
than 172 entries of purchases, the total of the 
payments amounting to 586,235 francs, For 
his two decorative panels for the Panthéon M. 
Detaille received 50,000 frs. ; for a picture for 
the French Embassy at St. Petersburg M. G. 
Becker had 30,000 frs.; and for his engraved 
plate of the triptych after Ugo van der Goes, 
L. Flameng received 22,000 frs. These are the 
three highest payments; the others are on a 
fairly liberal scale. 

Tue extensive art collection of M. Louis 
Germeau, the dispersal of which began at the 
Hotel Drouot last Monday, and will not con- 
clude until next Saturday (25th), contains a 
highly interesting little box in ‘‘ argent doré et 
niellé,” known as the reliquary of Thomas & 
Becket. It is regarded as one of the most 
important works of the nielleur of the twelfth 
century, and measures 55 mil. by 70 mil. On 
the two large sides of the box are representa- 
tions of Thomas i Becket and of his entomb- 
ment, with inscriptions. On the two smaller 
sides are figures of angels and other ornaments, 
The owner of this reliquary was offered a very 
large sum for it some years ago, but he refused 
to part with it, and there can be very little 
doubt that it will now realize a large amount. 
It may be mentioned that two articles, both 
totally different, called the reliquary of Thomas 
i Becket, have passed through English sale- 
rooms : one was lot 1320 in the Bernal sale of 
1856, a small coffer of copper gilt, richly 
enamelled ; and the other was in the Libri sale 
on June Ist, 1864. This was in gilt metal 
richly adorned with cloisonné. 

THE rearrangement of some of the rooms at 
the Luxembourg Gallery is now completed, and 
they were thrown open to the public a few days 
ago. Some of the more important of the recent 


acquisitions by the State have been hung, 
notably ‘Le Coin de Bataille’ of Hoffbauer ; 
*Ma Femme et ses Sceurs,’ by Caro-Delvaille ; 
* Haleurs,’ by Adler ; ‘Noce en Bretagne,’ by 
Estienne ; and ‘Coylas, Mendiant Espagnol,’ 
by Lappara. There are also new pictures by 





Bergerat, Lepgre, Paul Buffet, Desvallitres, 
Jacques Martin, Le Sidaner, Troncy, and 
Cottel. The whole of the room devoted to 
works of foreign artists is taken up by English 
painters. Besides additions to the sculpture, 
special reference may be made to the temporary 
exhibition of havuts-reliefs by Rodin. The 
director of the Cluny Museum has also set forth 
for public inspection some of the recent acquisi- 
tions, notably the fine collection of rings of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, and nine- 
teenth centuries, bequeathed to the museum by 
Baron Arthur de Rothschild. 


A ‘PHorocraraic AND PictoriaL SurvEY 
AND Recorp oF Essex’ has been inaugurated 
by the Essex Field Club for the purpose of 
gathering a permanent collection of shehtagahhe 
and other pictures, also maps, plans, and various 
documents, so as to give a comprehensive survey 
and record of all that is valuable and repre- 
sentative of the county of Essex and of the 
neighbouring rivers and sea. The hon. secre- 
tary, Mr. Victor Taylor, will be glad to 
correspond with societies of kindred nature, 
archeological or photographic societies, and 
with any one willing to assist in the work of 
pesnneep. His address is Ashleigh, Buckhurst 
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MUSIC 


—o— 
MASSENET’S ‘LE JONGLEUR DE 
NOTRE-DAME.’ 


M. Massenet’s latest opera, ‘ Chérubin,’ 
libretto by Maurice Léna, based on an old 
legend of the Middle Ages, was produced 
at Monte Carlo on Monday, and, according 
to notices in the Paris papers, with brilliant 
success. The merits of some works written 
for the stage are only gradually recognized ; 
one or two now extremely popular were, 
indeed, failures at the outset. The numerous 
successes of M. Massenet are apt to raise a 
doubt in the minds of those who have not heard 
his recent works as to whether reports have 
been exaggerated. Last Monday we had an 
opportunity of hearing a performance at the 
Paris Opéra-Comique of ‘Le Jongleur de 
Notre-Dame,’ originally produced at Monte 
Carlo in 1902, and first performed at Paris, 
May 10th, 1904. We heard ‘Salomé’ last 
year in London, the music of which seemed 
for the greater part out of keeping with 
the dramatis persone ; especially was this the 
case with the Jean. In ‘Le Jongleur’ the 
composer has caught the right musical atmo- 
sphere. The story is quite simple, and the 
same may be said of the music, although it is 
the simplicity which comes of rare artistic 
skill. The prior of a convent, outside of 
which Jean the Juggler is singing a profane 
song to amuse the crowd and thereby to gain a 
few pence, remonstrates with him, and Jean, 
allured bythe sight of brother Boniface returning 
from market loaded with good things for the 
monks, decides togive up his vagrant life and enter 
the convent. In Act II. the monks are seen 
occupied, one rehearsing an anthem, another 
painting astatue of the Virgin,and othersin various 
ways ; to Boniface is assigned the humbler duty 
of preparing the food. Jean is worried. He 
cannot sing in Latin, he can neither paint nor 
carve wood ; but Boniface bids him not be dis- 
couraged—the Virgin will accept any offering, 
however humble, provided it be offered in the 
right spirit. In the third and last act Jean 
decides to offer her the only thing within 
his power, ie., his songs and juggling 
tricks. _He does so, and suddenly a bright 
light illuminates the altar, and the hand 
of the statue of the Virgin moves, beckoning 
Jean towards her. He advances, and the monks, 
who had witnessed his strange conduct, and 
thought him out of his senses, now call out, 
‘‘A miracle! a miracle!” Jean falls dead in 





front of the altar, and the prior, advancing, 
announces the blessing in store for the simple- 
hearted Jean. The soft ‘‘ Amen” of celestial 
voices is then heard, and the curtain falls, 
The work, it should be noted, is styled a 
‘*miracle,” and not an opera. The solemn 
scene was received at the close with little 
applause ; and silence throughout the piece 
would have been the most fitting attitude. 

Certain ecclesiastical phrases and cadences ada 
to the quaintness of the music, while in the 
legend related by Boniface to Jean the com- 

er is at his best ; but the whole shows re- 
finement and delightful colouring. The orches- 
tration throughout the work is, indeed, masterly, 
In the old miracle plays, even in the most 
solemn, there wasa comic element by way of con- 
trast. Here we have a more fitting one: Jean’s 
secular calling and the homely remarks of 
Boniface serve as excellent relief to the serious- 
ness, tenderness, and pathos of the piece. 

The performance under Luigini was 
most satisfactory. Jean, Boniface, and Le 
Prieur were admirably impersonated by MM. 
Maréchal, Fugére, and Allard. The only 
woman’s part is the réle muet in the altar scene 
at the close. 








Busical Gossiy. 


Mr. Percy Graincer and Mr. Herman 
Sandby gave a pianoforte and violoncello recital 
at Bechstein Hall last Monday evening. The 
strength of the first-named artist’s technique 
was fully demonstrated in his effective per- 
formance of Tschaikowsky’s exacting Sonata in 
G major, and he also showed skill in his treat- 
ment of two rhapsodies by Sir Chacles Stanford, 
founded on scenes from Dante’s ‘Inferno,’ the 
first of these, called ‘ Beatrice,’ being suave and 
poetical. Mr. Sandby, who draws a rich tone 
from his instrument, played Valentini’s Suite in 
E, and two movements from Marcello’s Sonata 
in F, and also joined Mr. Grainger in some of 
the latter’s interesting duets on Scandinavian 
folk-music, 


At the third Monday Subscription Concert at 
the olian Hall the programme was provided 
by Madame Blanche Marchesi and Miss 
Janotha. The vocalist introduced several new 
songs, amongst these being two clever and pic- 
turesque examples, ‘Chevaux de Bois’ and 
* Mandoline,’ by Claude Debussy ; two striking 
‘Poémes du Silence’ by Ernest Moret; and 
André Gedalge’s piquant ‘Au _ Rossignol.’ 
Madame Marchesi also brought forward Miss 
Isabel Hearne’s tasteful songs ‘ To Heliodore’ 
and ‘With Courage,’ and Madame Liz: Leh- 
mann’s ‘ Mutterliebe,’ singing all with her cus- 
tomary ability and judgment. Miss Janotha 
played solos by Chopin. 


Sir Epwarp Excar will conduct the London 
Symphony Concert at Queen’s Hall on March 
8th, when the programme will be entirely 
devoted to his works. It comprises two new 
compositions, the March in ¢ minor, ‘Pomp and 
Circumstance’ No, 3, and the Introduction and 
Allegro for string orchestra. The scheme also 
includes the concert overture ‘In the South,’ 
the ‘Cockaigne’ Overture, and the ‘ Enigma’ 
Variations. Two extra concerts have been 
arranged : one on April 11th under the direction 
of Wassili Safonow, from Moscow ; the other on 
June 6th under Arthur Nikisch. 


T2N scores were sent in to the Paris Academy 
of Fine Arts for the Rossini Prize, but not one 
was deemed worthy of it. Honourable mention, 
however, was made of the score bearing the 
motto ‘‘ Alea jacta est,” and should the com- 
poser desire it, the sealed paper containing his 
name will be opened. The same libretto, ‘L’Ame 
de Paris,’ by M. Fernand Beissier, will again 
be offered to candidates for next year’s com- 
petition. 

Mite. Vanpa LANDowsKA, whom we are 
shortly to hear in London, is giving concerts of 
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ancient music with harpsichord, also pianoforte, 
at Paris. Her first one last week was very 


successful. 


Sir Epwarp Excar’s ‘Enigma’ Variations 
were performed for the first timein Paris at the 
Concert Colonne last Sunday afternoon. 


“To celebrate his hundredth birthday, on 
March 17th, Mr. Manuel Garcia will be pre- 
sented with his portrait, painted by Mr. John 
Sargent, R.A. The veteran musician will be 
entertained at dinner in the evening. 


Tus programmes of the Concert Society at 
Turin at its forthcoming season will include 
Giuseppe Martucci’s Second Symphony, and one 
by Gustav Mahler, each under the direction of 
its composer ; also Elgar’s ‘Orchestral Varia- 
tions.’ A series of eleven concerts is announced 
to be given at the Victor Emmanuel Theatre : 
two to be conducted by Max Fiedler, one by 
Giovanni Bolsoni, one by Siegfried Wagner, two 
by Arturo Toscanini, two by Martucci, two by 
Weingartner, and one by Oscar Nedbal. 


Tue following are the dates, together with 
the works, of the Mozart festival performances 
at the Residenz Theater, Munich, in the 
autumn : September 11th and 19ch, ‘ Figaro’ ; 
September 13th and 17th, ‘Cosi fan tutte’; 
and September 15th and 21st, ‘Don Giovanni.’ 


Epwarp Gegorce DANNREUTHER, who died 
last Sunday at Chester Studio, S.W., was born 
November 4th, 1844, at Strasburg. He wrote 
an interesting set of papers in The Monthly 
Musical Record on ‘ Wagner and the Reform,’ 
besides contributing articles to Grove’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Music’; his treatise on *‘ Ornamen- 
tation’ is the standard work on the subject. 
He was appointed Professor of the Pianoforte 
at the Royal College of Music in 1895. He was 
especially known as the friend and champion of 
Wagner, and founded the Wagner Society in 
1872. 


THe opera ‘Fiamma,’ libretto by Luigi 
Sbragia, music by Mario Pieraccini, which 
failed to win the prize at the Sonzogno com- 
petition, will, according to the Ménestrel of 
February 12th, be shortly produced at La 
Pergola, Florence. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEE. 


Sun. Concert Club, 3.30, Bechstein Hall. 
— Sunday Society Concert, 3.30. Queen's Hall. 
— Sunday League, 7, Queen's Hall. 
Moy. Subscription Concert, 8 30, Zolian Hall. 
Tves. Miss Marie Hall's Violin Recital. 3. Queen’s Hall. 

— Miss Alys Bateman’s Concert, 8 30, Bechstein Hall. 
Wep. Mr. Leon Sametini’s Violin Recital, 3.15. Bechstein Hall. 
— Miss Ivy Angove's Orehestral Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 
— Miss Ethel Rooke’s Violin Kecita!. 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 

Tucrs Broadwood Concert, 8 30. Zolian Hall. 
Fert. London Kal'ad Concert, 3, Queen’s Hall. 
Sar. Symphony Concert. 3, Queen's Hall. 
— London Trio, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
— Madame Albani’s Concert, 3 30, Crystal Palace. 








DRAMA 


—o— 


THE WEEK. 


WynpHam's —‘ The Lady of Leeds,’ in Three Acts. By 
Robert Marshall, 

Sr. JAMES’s.— Mollentrave on Women,’ a Comedy in 
Three Acts. By Alfred Sutro. 

RoyaLty.—‘ The Diplomatists,’ a Farce in Two Acts. By 
Sydney Grundy. Founded on ‘La Poudre aux Yeux’ of 
Labiche and Martin.—‘ A Case of Arson.’ By Herman 
Heyermans, Translated by Howard Peacey. 

To what shifts managements are driven 
in their attempts to obtain novelty is testified 
by the class of pieces they are content, or 
at any rate compelled, to produce. Of 
last week’s works which, by the employ- 
ment of indulgence or euphemism, can be 
regarded or described as new, two are those 
of men belonging to our very youngest 
school of authors, while a third is an adapta- 
tion by one who may perhaps be styled a 
stage veteran. As a first product it is 





doubtful whether one of ‘these would have 


had a chance of finding its way before the 
footlights, or when there of passing muster, 
to say nothing of building a reputation. 
It is doubtful, indeed—sanguine as is the 
self-estimate of authors, and flattering as is 
the tale which Hope is in the habit of 
whispering in their ears—whether any of 
the three writers would have dreamt of 
submitting his future career to an arbitra- 
ment such as would attend the choice 
of any of the works as an opening pro- 
duction. It follows, then, inferentially at 
least, that the recent plays are either “ pot- 
boilers,” brought forward to meet a new 
and unexpected state of affairs, or works 
rejected and shelved, but now judged 
capable of being furbished up to serve 
a temporary purpose, and accepted, faute de 
mieux, by starving managements. 

Entering upon his career of dramatist 
after an honourable and active life, Capt. 
Marshall, in addition to quickness of per- 
ception, a full sense of humour, and a 
pleasant literary style, had had experi- 
ences such as it is granted to few men 
to acquire. Aided by these gifts and 
possessions, he raced to the front with 
unexampled rapidity, and became a spoiled 
child of fortune. Unless his ‘Lady of 
Leeds’ prove a check, he has hitherto never 
been at fault. This piece is, as the world 
now knows, a sort of parody of ‘The Lady 
of Lyons.’ So far as it is this, it is a 
success, not perhaps of the highest order, 
but a success. One act is distinctly enter- 
taining. So soon as our author quits his 
original he becomes uninteresting. His 
observations on the life of to-day have none 
of the freshness of those on the life of 
yesterday, his picture of the humours of a 
bridge party is dull, and his plunging of the 
hero and heroine into a canal through the 
clumsiness of the former belongs to the most 
elementary aspects of rough-and - tumble 
farce. There remains Capt. Marshall’s 
neat, polished, and effective style. The 
value of this may not easily be over- 
estimated. It is not enough, however, to 
support a piece which is otherwise in- 
vertebrate. Hampered by the conditions 
under which they found themselves, the 
actors were not at their best, though they 
may perhaps soon beso. Ona Mr. Weedon 
Grossmith and Miss Nancy Price fell the 
chief burden of the performance. Mr. Vane 
Tempest and Mr. C. M. Lowne made the 
most of thankless parts. 

Mr. Alfred Sutro shares with Mr. Hubert 
Davies the responsibility of being the 
youngest of our successful dramatists. His 
‘Walls of Jericho’ is perhaps in its 
line the most successful of modern 
dramatic efforts. But for its triumph 
and the success thereof begotten, his 
‘Mollentrave on Women’ would scarcely 
have found its way on to the stage. Though 
owing, possibly, some suggestion to the 
thirty-seventh Nouvelle of ‘ Les Cent Nou- 
velles Nouvelles’ and the ‘On ne s’avise 
jamais de Tout’ of La Fontaine, his new 
work is pleasantly and quaintly conceived, 
has a humorous and piquant title, and a 
pleasing first act. The author is unable, 
however, to carry out his own conceptions, 
and a stream swift-flowing at the outset 
finds its way through marsh lands to the 


sea. A public favourably disposed from ' 





the first received the performance with 
enthusiasm, and almost succeeded in resist- 
ing the somnolent influence of weak second 
and third acts. Before the play can be 
made sympathetic, a love interest between 
the hero and a fair widow must be 
strengthened. We are almost inclined to 
think that Mr. Sutro has backed the wrong 
horse of the two which represent his stable, 
and that he would have been wiser to 
accept a dénoiment which apparently he 
went out of his way to avoid. Mr. Eric 
Lewis played in happiest fashion as 
Mollentrave, the writer of a book on 
women which is accepted as authoritative ; 
Mies Marion Terry exhibited her ripe 
powers as a widow, and Miss Lettico Fairfax 
was entertaining as an ingénue. The play 
may be seen with a certain measure of 
enjoyment, but is far below the expecta- 
tions raised by its author’s previous work. 

So great was the popularity enjoyed by 
‘A Pair of Spectacles,’ an adaptation of 
‘Les Petits Oiseaux’ of Eugéne Labiche, 
that Mr. Sydney Grundy, largely on the 
credit of his treatment of it, became the 
acknowledged paragon of adapters. At 
some time of his career, then, he executed a 
rendering of ‘La Poudre aux Yeux,’ which 
may be regarded as a companion piece of 
the same author, produced a few months 
(October 19th, 1861) earlier, and belonging 
to the same period of development. This 
he has now brought out, without being well 
advised in so doing. It is only by way of 
contrast that the later adaptation can be 
compared with the earlier. Out of a neat 
and sympatheticcomedy, satirizing pleasantly 
bourgeois weaknesses and pretension, —— 
a little in the direction of exaggeration an 
caricature, Mr. Grundy has made a farce in 
which exaggeration and caricature run riot. 
Some clever actors are engaged in its pro- 
duction, but make, as a rule, little of their 
respective parts. 

Against this rather saddening exhibition 
of English shortcoming we may put one 
foreign triumph. ‘A Case of Arson’ is an 
authorized rendering of ‘ Brand in de Jonge 
Jan,’ a one-act piece by Herman Heyer- 
mans, given fora solitary occasion in Dutch 
at the Albert Hall Theatre on July Ist. 
Since the appearance of the original Mr. 
Henri de Vries has, by way of fitting 
himself to appear in English, acquired a 
considerable knowledge of our language. 
The work, in which he plays seven 
different characters, shows the inves- 
tigations of a magistrate into a crime 
which has been committed in his district. 
A cigar factory has been burnt down. Its 
destruction is clearly due to design, not 
to accident, and has involved some lament- 
able loss of life. In the course of the in- 
vestigation conducted the guilt is brought 
home to an individual against whom sus- 
picion had not been directed, and a confes- 
sion is wrung from him in a fashion 
familiar enough in French law, which appa- 
rently conforms to that of Holland. In this 
powerful and rather gloomy little piece Mr. 
de Vries assumes the seven characters exam- 
ined by the magistrate. The task of differen- 
tiating these is cleverly accomplished, and 
the exhibition of the various individuals, all 
belonging to types immediately above the 
peasant, is a tour de force, and furnishes 
opportunity for some display of psychology. 
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Bramatic Gossty, 


Miss Tree's appearance as Hero adds to the 
picturesqueness and interest of Mr. Tree’s pre- 
sentation of ‘Much Ado about Nothing.’ Hers 
is a pleasant, ingenuous, and agreeable perform- 
ance. lLoth as we are to father any inter- 
ference with Shakspeare’s text, we would suggest 
that in the case of an impersonation so excep- 
tional in some respects, allusions to Leonato’s 
short daughter should be altered or omitted, as 
begetting a species of mirth inconsistent with 
the intention and aim of the play. 

‘Heart or Gotp,’ a one-act play by Miss 
Beatrix de Burgh and Mr. Lawrence Grant, 
was produced at the Coronet Theatre on Satur- 
day. Its scene is laid within the Russian lines 
at Manchuria, and the action shows the suicide 
of a Japanese maiden who has facilitated the 
escape of her lover, a prisoner, after pledging 
her life not todoso. It was fairly acted, and 
received with favour. 


‘Ovr Frat,’ a three-act farce, first produced 
in the country, and still highly popular there, 
and seen in 1889 at three London theatres, 
has been revived at the Comedy. Mr. Willie 
Edouin remains, as he always was, its prin- 
cipal support. His performance of Nathaniel 
Glover, a theatrical manager, is a clever piece 
of caricature. Miss Nora Lancaster gives also 
an excellent piece of acting as the heroine. 


It is stated that Mr. Walter Stephens, who 
offers a considerable contribution to the fund 
for a repertory theatre, has ready for produc- 
tion an adaptation of ‘Paradise Lost,’ per- 
mission to act which is refused by the Censure. 
Dryden, having received from Milton a contemp- 
tuously accorded permission to tag his verses, 
wrote his ‘State of Innocenca’ and ‘Fall of 
Man,’ which, though thrice printed in the 
seventeenth century, were never performed. It 
was concerning this, presumably, that Marvell 
wrote to the poet :— 


Or if a work so infinite be spann’d, 

Jealous I was that some less skiliful hand 
(Such as disquiet always what is well, 

And by ill-imitating wou!d excel) 

Might hence presume the whole creation’s day 
To change in scenes, and show it in a play. 


On Tuesday next Mr. James Welch, Mr. 
Henry Kemble, Miss Annie Hughes, and Miss 
Compton will appear at the Avenue in ‘ Mr. 
Hopkinson,’ a light comedy by R. C. Carton. 


M. CogvELIN sees no necessity for an English 
repertory theatre, and expresses a doubt, which 
others are disposed to share, whether such a 
thing is obtainable in this country. 


*Lean Kiescnna,’ a drama by Hugh Morton 
(Mr. Charles McLellan), was said to have been 
obtained by Mrs. Patrick Campbell. Later and 
more trustworthy intelligence states it to have 
been secured by Mr. Frohman, who will produce 
it in London by Easter, with Sir Charles Wynd- 
ham as Paul Sylvaine and Miss Lena Ashwell as 
the eponymous heroine. 


Miss Tita Branp promises in May a short 
West-End season, to begin with ‘ Othello,’ in 
which she will play Desdemona. 

Mavame R&sANE has arranged for a three 
weeks’ season at Terry’s Theatre during the 
coming summer. 


Tue production at the Imperial by Mr. Lewis 
Waller of ‘Romeo and Juliet’ is postponed 
until Easter. 


WE regret that by a printing error Covent 
Garden was in our last issue given for the 
Coronet as the scene of Mr. Benson’s forth- 
coming experiment. 


‘Der KILOMETERFRESSER’ is the title of an 
amusing if nondescript farce in three acts of 
Herr C. Kraatz, which is the latest novelty at 
the Thalia Theater, Berlin. Herr Thralscher, 
known for his performance in ‘ Charley’s Aunt,’ 
plays the hero. The title indicates a “scorcher” 
on a motor-car, 





Zoua’s ‘ Thérése Raquin,’ first produced at the 
Théatre de la Renaissance in July, 1873, has 
been revived at the Odéon, in the repertory of 
which theatre it will henceforth remain. 


Or three novelties produced at the Théitre 
Antoine, ‘ L’Amourette,’ a three-act comedy, is 
the most ambitious. It is neither very original 
nor very striking, but is at least moderately 
cheerful, which in the case of pieces given at 
this house is a novelty. 


*DAS GERETTETE VENEDIG,’ a five-act drama 
by Herr Hugo von Hofmannsthal, produced at 
the Lessing Theatre, Berlin, is an adaptation of 
Otway’s ‘Venice Preserved,’ in which Friiulein 
Triescho played Belvidera; Herr Rittner, 
Pierre ; and Herr Bassermann, Jaftier. 








MISCELLANEA 


—_~o— 


COLERIDGE’S POEMS: NEW INFORMATION. 
Heidelberg, Bergheimerstrasse 45, Feb. 7th, 1905. 

Wir reference to the communication under 
the above heading in The Atheneum for 
February 4th, it ought to be pointed out that 
Mr. Bertram Dobell, the well-known bookseller 
and editor of Traherne’s poems, had already 
done something towards fixing the origin of 
‘Fancy in Nubibus.’ On p. 2 of his Catalogue 
No. 116, issued in November, 1903, the poem 
was printed from Charles Lamb’s autograph in 
a copy of the ‘ Sibylline Leaves’ which had been 
in Lamb's possession. The title is ‘ Fancy in 
the Clouds: a Marine Sonnet’; there are a 
few textual variations from the standard ver- 
sion, and the ascription at the end is to “S. T. 
Coleridge, Little Hampton, Oct., 1818.” The 
date cannot, of course, be maintained in the 
face of Mr. Weare’s discovery. It is probably 
only another instance of Coleridge’s frequent 
lapses of memory where autobiographical data 
were concerned—or the error must be laid to 
the gentle Elia’s charge. 

Lionet R. M. Srracway. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST FREE 
ON APPLICATION. 


THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION. 6s. net. 


THE ART OF 
J. McNEILL WHISTLER. 


An Appreciation. 
By T. R. WAY and G. RAVENSCROFT DENNIS. 


With numerous Illustrations. 
[Ready February 20. 
‘* If anything were needed to give the world a just view 
of one whom it so entirely misunderstcod in life, it is 
supplied by the admirably complete, sympathetic, and 
richly illustrated study of Messrs. Way and Dennis.” 
Mr. A. G. GARDINER in the Daily News. 





CHEAPER REISSUE. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE WAR OF THE 
SUCCESSION IN SPAIN 


During the Reign of Queen Anne, 1702-1711. 
Based on Original Manuscripts and Contemporary Records 
By Col. the Hon. ARTHUR PARNELL, R.E. 

(Ready February 22. 


BELL’S MINIATURE SERIES OF 
GREAT WRITERS. 


Pott Svo, illustrated, cloth, 1s. net; or in limp leather, with 
hotogravure Frontispiece, 2s. net. 


NEW VOLUME. 


JOHNSON. By John Dennis. 


[Heady Feb, 22, 


BELL’S MINIATURE SERIES OF 
MUSICIANS, 


Pott 8vo, illustrated, cloth, ls. net; or in imp leather, wth 
Photogravure Froatispiece, 2s. net each. 


NEW VOLUME. 
SCHUMANN. By E. J. Oldmeadow. 


[Ready Feb. £2. 


BOHN’s LIBRARIES. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


CARLYLE’S FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION. Hdited. with Introduction, Notes, and Appen 
dices, by J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., Author of the 
* Life of Napoleon I.’ 3 vols. small post 8vo, 5s, each. 





A CHEAPER EDITION OF WHEATLEY’S PEPYS. 


The DIARY of SAMUEL PEPYS, 


M.A. F.R.S. Transcribed from the Shorthand MS. in 
the Pepysian Library, Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
by the Rev. MYNORS BRIGHT, M.A. With LORD 
BRAYBROOKH’S Notes. Edited, with Additions, by 
HENRY B. WHBATLEY, F.S.A. In 8 vols. post 8vo, 
5s. net each. (Vols. .-V1I, now ready. 

*,* This reprint contains the whole of the text of the 
Diary, and the Notes and Index, as given in the ten-volume 
edition, the volume entitled ‘Pepysiana’ only being 
omitted. 

‘* Mr, Wheatley bas ‘easily distanced all previous editors, 
both in the completeness of his matter and his annotations, 
and there is little doubt that this new classic edition of a 
classic will be a great success. "—Atheneum, 





THE YORK LIBRARY. 


A NEW SERIES OF REPRINTS ON THIN PAPER. 
Smali Svo, 2s, net in cloth, and 3s, net in leather. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. 


Motteux’s Trans!ation, Revised. With Lockhart’s Life 
and Notes. 2 vols. 


EMERSON’S WORKS. Edited and 
sare rte ay tcc SAMPSON. Vol. IV. Containing 


COLERIDGE’S TABLE TALK and 


OMNIANA. Arranged and Edited by T. ASHE, B.A. 


DRAPER’S HISTORY of the IN- 
TELLBOTUAL DEVELOFMBNT of RUROFS. 3 vos 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 





MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 


ON MARCH 9 


WITH 9 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS 


BY ALBERT STERNER, crown 8y 


WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


Vs Gs. 


THE MARRIAGE OF WILLIAM ASHE. 


By Mrs 


HUMPHRY WARD, 


AUTHOR OF ‘ ROBERT ELSMERE,’ ‘ELEANOR,’ ‘LADY ROSE’S DAUGHTER,’ ke. 





SHORTLY, with 20 Full-Page Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


The STORY of an INDIAN UPLAND. By 


¥. B. BRADLEY-BIRT, F.B.G,8. I.C.S., Author of ‘Chota Nagpore: a 
Little-known Provirce of the Empire,’ &c. 
the Hon. H. H. RISLEY, C.S.f. C.1.E., Home Secretary to the 
_ Government of India. 


* This book attempts to strike the happy mean between the Blue Book and the novel, 
giv ing a picture of the real India which both so often disguise. It deals brightly with the 
his tory of an out-of-the-way district—a fascinating land of jungle and mystery—and gives 

a picturesque account of the many races: that have peopled it from the earliest times, 
through Hindu and Mussulman supremacy down to its final subjugation by the British. 


A VAGRANT ENGLISHWOMAN. By Catherine 
I. DODD. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Jn March. 


* Miss Catherine Dodd, whose educational interests have led her to know German 
life from within, depicts with clear but sympathetic touch many scenes of life, whether in 
a German university town or further afield, as it would appear to a cultivated English- 
woman living in close intimacy with the professional and student classes. 


HISTORICAL MYSTERIES. By Andrew Lang. 


With a Feontiaplooe. Small demy 8vo, 9s. net. 


SPECTATOR.—“ These stories are quite as sensational as any rom ance, and are told 
- awit and a vivacity which few writers of fiction can hope to attain to.’ 
VANITY FAIR.—* One of the ple asantest, most absorbing, and most learned of recent 
pub _ ee in the province of history.’ 
STMINSTER GAZETTE.— 
the pe cr speculative mind.” 


COLONIAL MEMORIES. By Lady Broome, 


Autkoress (as Lady BARKER) of ‘ Ribbon Stories,’ ‘ Stories about ——,’ 
&c. Large post 8vo, 6s. net. 


TIMES.—“ Written with first- or d knowledge and a pleasing sense of humour.” 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ A most in teresting, womaniy, and observant book.” 


LEAVES from the DIARY of HENRY 


GREVILLE. THIRD SERIES. By ALICE, COUNTESS of STRAF- 
FORD. 8vo, 14s. 


TRUTH.—* Excellent reading from the first page to the last. 
good and quite new stories about w: ell. known peop! e. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ The book is full of good things.” 


TRAGIC DRAMA in ASCHYLUS, SOPHOCLES, 


and SHAKESPEARE: an Essay. By LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A.Oxon, 
LL.D.Glasgow, Hon.D,Litt.Oxon., Emeritus Professor of Greek at the 
University of St. Andrews, &c. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


DAILY 
methods of Ae schylus, Sophocles, and Shakespeare that have appe ared in English.’ 
SCOTSMA N.—*“ Full of ripe learning and well-weighed opinions.” 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY of ART. By Dr. 


WILHELM LUBKE. NEW EDITION. Edited, minutely Revised, 
and largely Rewritten by RUSSELL STURGIS, A.M. Pb.D. F.A. 1.A., 
Author of ‘Dictionary of Architecture and Building,’ 
Architecture,’ &c, In 2 vols. imperial 8vo, copiously illustrated, 
56s, net. 

WORLD,.—* The amount of added fact is great and important.” 


‘* All are excellent ‘mysteries,’ and such as attract 


With an Introduction by | 


TELEGRAPH.—“ One of the most masterly comparisons of the tragic | 


. European 


MRS. HENRY DE LA PASTURE’S NEW NOVEL. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


PETER’S MOTHER. 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE, 


Author of ‘ Deborah of Tod's,’ ‘Adam Grigson,’ ‘ Cornelius,’ &c. 





* In her new novel Mrs. de la Pasture breaks fresh ground in giving, with more than 
one ect the story of the relations betwee nay xeir and his’ widowed mother 
The scene is laid in a Devonshire country house, the titular mistress of which is ‘ Peter's 
Mother.’ 


SHORTLY, with a Portrait Frontispiece, small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


‘TRACKS OF A ROLLING STONE. By the 


Hon. HENRY J. COKE, Author of ‘ A Ride over the Rocky Mountains,’ 
‘ Creeds of the Day,’ &c. 


* The Ilon. Henry Coke has gathered together many experiences of a varied and 
inters sutae career. There can hardly be another who was kissed as a child by Queen 
Adelaide, served in the Chinese War of 1340, explored the prairies when herds of buffalo 
still roamed there, and was welcomed as a guest of the Emperor Napoleon to the revelries 
of Compiégne. 


TO LHASSA AT LAST. By Powell Millington, 


| jokes are nearly always good, and they are very numerous ; 


There are many very | 


‘The TRAGEDY of the “ KOROSKO.” 


Author of ‘In Cantonments,’ ‘In and Beyond Cantonments,’ &c. With 
a Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 


[First Edition nearly sold out. 


SPECTATOR.—‘‘ Major Millington has accomplished a difficult task with much 
success...... He has aimed at producing a light-hearted, slangy chronicle of the road. His 


and it isa triumph of a sort to 
have given so mysterious a journey the atmosphere of everyday life.” 
J . L - . 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF TWO POPULAR BOOKS. 
SHORTLY, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 
By A. 
CONAN DOYLE. With 40 we —— Illustrations. 
DAILY NEWS.—“ A fine story, the int f which arrests the reader's attention at 
the start and holds it to the close. 


‘The GREEN FLAG, and other Stories of War 


and Sport. By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ The battle picture 


With a Frontispiece. 
its kind. Altogether the 


is perfect of 


volume is admirable.” 


JULIA. Second Impression. 
By KATHARINE TYNAN. 


MORNING “The story is altogether charming, and there is no single man or 


Crown 8yo, 6s. 
POST.— 


| woman in it whom one would not like to know. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE,—“ A delightful picture of Irish life.” 





*.* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to send a Copy of their CATALOGUE post free on application. 
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CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


Fditor—J. P. POSTGATE, 54, Bateman Street, Cambridge, 
Associates. England: H. B. WALTERS, British Museum 
<Arche ology) 
os’ an WM. GARDNER HALE, Cohrentey of Chicago, 
D. SEYMOUR, Yale University, and J. H. WRIGHT, 
+ ot. University. 
Vol. XIX., FEBRUARY, 1905, No. 1, 3s. net. 
Contents. 
SDITORIAL and GENERAL :— 
The Classical Association of Eagland and Wales, 
Classical Studies. The EARL of HALSBURY. 
Latin Orthography: an Appeal to Scholars. 
ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS :— 
The Use and Origin of Apostrophe in Homer. R. M. 
HENRY. 


Suggestions on the ‘Nicomachean Kthics.’ L. H. G. 
GREENWOOD. 

Notes on Marcus Aurelius. HERBERT RICHARDS. 

Prohibitions in Greek. H. DARNLEY NAYLOR. 

Greek Prohibitions. W. HEADLAM. 


Modern Greek as a Help for Old Greek. ALEX. PALLIS 
and W. H. D. ROUSE. 


Note on the Messianic Character of the Fourth Eclogue. 
H. W. GARROD. 


The Ambrosian M8. of Prudentius. E. O. WINSTEDT. 


SHORTER CONTRIBUTIONS and NOTES by J. B. “a: 
C. H. MOORE, C. M. SMILBY. D. A SLATER, H. 


GREENE, C. J. BRENNAN, F. HAVERFIELD, ag 
REVIEWS : 
Kalbfleisch’s ‘Galen de Causis Continentibus.’ T. 


CLIFFORD ALLBUTT 


Klostermann’s ‘Onomastikon’ of Eusebius. R. G. 
BURY. 


A New Translation of the ‘Theophania’ of Eusebius. 
F. C. BURKITT. 


Green’s ‘ Odes of Horace.’ E. W. BOWLING. 
Hosius’s ‘ Geliius.” W. M. LINDSAY. 
Hale and Buck’s ‘Latin Grammar.’ E 
SCHEIN. 
GRIEFER NOTICES. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


REPORTS :— 
Proceedings of the 


A. SONNEN- 


Oxford Philological Society— 
Michaelmas Term, 1994. A. H. J. GREENIDGRE. 
The Classical Association of Scotland. W.LOBBAN, 
VERSIONS :— 
Three Jolly Post-Boys. R. Y. TYRRELL. 
From Wordsworth. W. HEADLAM. 
Song from Scott. D. A. SLATER. 
ARCHAZOLOGY :— 
Recent Excavations in Rome. THOMAS ASHBY, Jun. 
The Excavations at Phylakopi. H.R. HALL. 
Walters’ ‘Catalogue of British Museum Terracottas.’ 
CLEMENT GUTCH. 
Butler’s ‘Architecture and other Arts.” R. PHENE 
SPIERS. 
Studniczka’s ‘ Trophy of Trajan.’ P. GARDNER. 
Helbig’s ‘ Athenian Knights.’ E. A. GARDNER. 
BRIEF NOTICES. 
‘Monthly Record. F. H. MARSHALL. 
Arcbe logical and Lag en Summaries. H. B.WALTERS 
and WARWICK WROTH 
SUMMARIES of PERIODICALS. 
BOOKS RECBIVED. 

*,* Subscriptions (13s. 6d. post free) for Vol. XIX. are now 
due. New Subscriptions are earnestly solicited, in order to 
-enable the Editor and Publisher of the CLASSICAL 
ot el increase its size and extend its usefulness to 

cholars. 


N 4TIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 





Estab.) (1835. 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Accumulated Fund over ose ee 26,000,000 
Paid in Claims more than ... eee «+» 212,400,000 
PROFITS. 


“These are divided every five years solely amongst the 
Assured. At the 1902 Division a Cash Profit of £2761.602 was 
apportioned amongst the members, being considerably more 
‘than one-third of the amount paid in premiums during the 
previous five years. 

ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCB 
Policies are issued, combining Life Assurance at minimum 
-cost with provision for old age, and are singularly advan- 
tageous. L. F. HOVIL, 
Actuary and Secretary. 
48, Gracechurch Street, London, B.C. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 
DINNEFORD’ 8 MAGNESIA, 
best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, "HEARTBURN, 
HEADA' tf UT, 


And INDIGESTIO: 
And Safest ay for they! Constivutions, 
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DIGBY, LONG & CO.’S NEW LIST. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A 
NAVAL OFFICER. 


By Capt. CHARLES HUNTER, R.N. 
Edited by Sir SPENSER ST. JOHN, G.C.M.G. 
In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 6s. 
Morning Post.—‘‘ The story of i Hunter’s experiences is one o> 
poy most thrilling we Layo ae ms te vivid in the extreme.. 





Athenewn. —* The book 1 is p~—~4 o joyable.” 
NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE CHAMELEON.’ 


THE DOLL’S DANCE. 


By CLARENCE FORESTIER WALKER. 
Pall Mall Gazette.—‘* A well-told and exciting story.” | 


A FOE in the FAMILY. By Nowell | 


CAY, Author of ‘ The Presumption of Stanley Hay, M.P." 
Glasgow "Herald.—“'The characters are well drawn, and the plot, 
though slight, is ml ad worked up, and the interest of the reader | 
never allowed to | 


The LUCK of BELLA BARTON. By | 
G. W. APPLETON, Author of ‘ Francois the Valet.’ 


With 6 Full-Page Illustrations by C. KEMP TEBBY. 
Scotsman.—** An exciting bit of fiction.” 


CELIA’S FORTUNE. 
Times.—“ A well-told story.” By ADELINE SERGBANT. 
Outlook.—“ The novel shows Miss Sergeant's power at its ripest.” } 
The MANDARIN’S FAN. 


By FERGUS HUME. 
Scotsman.—“ A story of absorbing interest .’ 


FAVOURS from FRANCE. 
World —“ A charming story. By SARAH TYTLER. 
Daily \ews.—** The book is well worth reading 

A DOUBTFUL CHARACTER 


By BRIAN WALCOT. 
x....-.3 Mercury —“ A cleverly-written story of the most absorbing | 


NEW BOOK ON PRISON LIFE. 


BOLTS AND BARBS. 
By F. C. VERNON HARCOURT. 
In demy 8vo, with 14 Full-Page Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
Dai'y Telegraph —“ No better pictures of prison life have ever been 
written in this country.” | 
In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 


The DIVINA COMMEDIA of DANTE. 


Translated into English Verse by C. POTTER 

Aberdeen Press.—*‘ This neonemeaeg has led usto read again 

_— of Dante. It is a translation to be read with pleasure and profit. 

he verse in English has music and rhythm, it glides easily along, and 

it bears with it the meaning of the , poet in such a measure that the 
English reader may readily grasp it. 


London: DIGBY, LONG & CO. 18, Bouverie St., E.C. 
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n the great 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


GENERAL INDEXES. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE 
STOCK :— 


STILL IN 


a.& & 
GENERAL INDEX, 


FOURTH SERIES .. 3 3 06 


GENERAL INDEX, 


SIXTH SERIES u« A &9 


GENERAL INDEX, 
SEVENTH SERIES ... 0 6 0 


| GENERAL INDEX, 


EIGHTH SERIES ... 


For Copies by post an additional Three- 
| pence is charged. 


060 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, 
ll, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 


AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 





THE NATIONAL FLAG, 


BEING 


THE UNION JACK. 


COPIES OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


FOR JUNE 30, 1900, 


Can still be had, containing an account of the Flag, with Coloured Illustration 
according to scale. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s a E.C. 


CLIFFORD’S 


For view of CLIFFORD’S 


INN. | 


INN, taken in 1892, see 


NOTES AND QUERIES, April 2, 1892. 


The same Number also contains Sketches of the ROLLS CHAPEL, OLD SERJEANTS’ 
INN, the GATEWAY, LINCOLN’S INN, &c. 


Price 43d., free by post, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 
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HIN LANE begs to announce that he will ublish on 

MR OORUARY 21 the long-deferred authentic f some 
of Robert Stephen Hawker, the famous Parson-Poet of 
Fenty by his Son-in-Law, 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS 


OF R. 8S. HAWKER 
(VICAR OF MORWENSTOW). 


By his Son-in-law, C. E. BYLES, with numerous I!lustra- 
tions, including a Water-Colour Sketch of Hawker by the 
EARL of CARLISLE, Litho; raphs by J. LEY PETHY- 
BRIDGE, Reproductions of Portraits, &c. Demy 8vo, 21s. 
net, 

Hawker was for forty years Vicar of Morwenstow, a lonely 
parish cn the Cornish coast. He was an eccentric genius, 
whose mind took colour from its wild and romantic environ- 
ment. Cornwall, in his youth, was the haunt of the smuggler 
and the wrecker, whose traditions he has embodied in his 
‘Cornish Ballads,’ and ‘ Footprints of Former Men in Far 
Cornwall. He is, perhaps, best known by the ballad with the 
old refrain—* And shall Trelawny die? Here's twenty 
thousand Cornish men will know the reason why”—a poem so 
full of the antique spirit as to deceive such an astute critic as 
Macaulay, not to mention Scott and Dickens. Tennyson visited 
Hawier in 1848, and drew from him much material for the 
‘Idylls.’ Hawker's account of this memorable visit is given in 
he book, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES, BOOKSELLERS’, 
AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS ON FEBRUARY 21. 


BOOKS TO ORDER FROM THE LIBRARY. 
WITH the PILGRIMS to MECCA: 


The Great Pilgrimage, A.H. 1318, A.D. 1903. By 
HADJIKHAN, M.R.A.S., Special Correspondent of the 
Morning Post, and WILFRID SPARROY. With an 
Introduction by Prof. VAMBERY, and many Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 62. net. 


6s. NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 6s. 
HELEN of TROY, N.Y. 

By WILFRID S. JACKSON, Author of ‘Nine 

Points of the Law’ ove - 68. 


A NEW PAOLO and FRANCESCA. 
By ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH ..., “e ao 


BEFORE the CRISIS. 
Cc eS oo: ) ere 
HELEN ALLISTON. 
By the Author of ‘ Elizabeth’s Children’... eos 68. 


CONSTANCE WEST. 
By E.R.PUNSHON  ... 


oo 


(Ready February 21. ‘ 
JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 


THE REVELL COMPANY 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE CULTURE 
OF SIMPLICITY. 


By MALCOLM JAMES McLEOD. 
Price 3s. 6d. net (postage 4d.). 

In fifteen chapters the author considers the relation of 
simplicity to happiness, the home, culture, spirituality, the 
pulpit, and to literature. His object istoemphasize Lowell's 
saying that the ‘* highest outcome of culture is simplicity.’, 


LITTLE MISS DEE 


Is the title of ROSWELL FIELD’S New Story, also just 
ready, price 3s. 6d. net (postage 3d.). 

Those who have read the Author’s ‘ Bondage of Ballinger’ 
will find that the same flavour of Charles Lamb, combined 
with New England humour, characterizes his new story. 


NEW FORCES IN OLD CHINA, 
By ARTHUR J. BROWN, 
gives some startling information on the transformation 
that has come over China since the Boxer Rebellion. Illus- 
trated. 5s. net (postage 4d.). 
The Spectator says: “It is profoundly interesting, and 
will well repay careful study.” 


MISSIONS and MODERN HISTORY: 
a Study of the Missionary Aspect of some Great Move- 
ments of the Nineteenth Century. By ROBERT KE. 
SPEER, Author of ‘ Missionary Principles and Practice.’ 
2 vols. 8vo, 15s. net (postage 7d.). 

Mr. Speer takes up twelve of the greatest political and 
social events or catastrophes of the past century and shows 
their relation to, and bearing on, Christian missions. 


DR. MURRAY MITCHELL'S NEW BOOK. 


The GREAT RELIGIONS of INDIA. 


By the late J. MURRAY MITCHELL, M.A. LL.D. 
With Map and Portrait. 5s. net (postage 4d.). 
Contents :—1. Introductory. 2. Hinduism. 3. 
trianism, the Religion of the Parsis. 4. Budahism. 
5. Muhammadanism. 6. The Religions of the Wild Races. 


HOLY HIMALAYA. The Religions, 


Traditions, and Scenery of a Himalayan Province. By 
the Rev. E. S. OAKLBY, of the London Missionary 
Society. With 16 Illustrations. 5s. (postage 4d.). 


21, Paternoster Square, E.C.; and Edinburgh. 
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THE 


LIBRARY. 


A QUARTERLY MAGAZINE OF 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
AND LIBRARY LITERATURE. 


EDITED BY 
J. Y. W. MACALISTER 
AND 
ALFRED W. POLLARD, 


IN COLLABORATION WITH 


KONRAD BURGER, LEOPOLD DELISLE, 
MELVILLE DEWEY, and RICHARD GARNETT. 





A NEW VOLUME BEGINS 
THIS MONTH. 


Among the Contents for 1904 were 
Articles on 


Robert Proctor, by Alfred Pol- 
lard; the Perceval Legend, by 
Jessie L. Weston; Tottel’s Miscel- 
lany, by W. W. Greg; Notes from 
the first French Translation of the 
Vicar of Wakefield, by G. F. Bar- 
wick ; the Musée Dobrée at Nantes, 
by R. S. Faber; Bad Books, by 
R. F. Cholmeley ; Secret Printing 
during the Civil War, by H. R. 
Plomer; Letters of Henry Brad- 
shaw to Officials at the British 
Museum; Public Utilization of 
Existing Libraries, by James Duff 
Brown; a Cataloguing Bureau for 
Public Libraries, by Stanley Jast; 
Reviews of recent French and Ger- 
man Books, by Elizabeth Lee. 


Printed at the Chiswick Press. 
Single Numbers, 3s. ; 
Annual Subscription, 10s. 6d. 
Bound Volumes, 12s. 


A few Complete Sets still in print. 


Published by 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO,, 
Ltp., Dryden House, Gerrard Street, W.C, 





MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 
A FASCINATING BOOK OF MEMOIRS, 


A BELLE OF THE FIFTIES. 


Being Memories of Mrs. Clay, of Alabama, covering” 
Social and Political Life in Washington and the 
South, 1853-66. Edited by ADA STERLING. 
With Portraits. 10s. 6d. net. 


“ That section of society which met in 
Washington before the Civil War could 
compare in cultivation, taste, and intel- 
ligence with the Courts of Europe. Mrs. 
Clay describes it with great spirit and 
vivacity...... Sheherself was a fascinating 
and brilliant figure, a clever and high- 








FRENCH PROFILES. 


Studies in the Literature of France. By EDMUND 
GOSSE. Buckran, 7s. 6d. 


“ The method and the subject suit Mr. 
Gosse’s happy talent for the apercu...... 


easy and graceful literary portraits.” 
Academy. 


THE COUNTRY DAY BY DAY. 


By E. KAY ROBINSON. With 24 Full-Page- 
Illustrations, 6s. 


“The best of writers on nature.” 
Athenzum. 
“An inexhaustible supply of fresk. 
observation, which he gives us in «@ 
delightful setting.” —tTimes. 


THE LAND OF THE 
BLESSED VIRGIN. 


By W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM. 6s, net. 

“A book admirable in literary form.. 
snaene One sees through the whcle book the 
yearning love for the sunny land, the 
love of an artist.” —Daily Chronicle. 

NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


By HALL CAINE. 
THE PRODIGAL SON. 


“ In truth a notable novel, and a work 
that may certainly rank with the best of 
recent fiction.” —Westminster Gazette. 

By E. F. BENSON. Eighth Thousand. 


AN ACT IN A BACKWATER. 
* One of the best of Mv. Benson’s books. 
ieanits Carefully and soberly written.” 
Westminster Gazette. 


By BARONESS VON HUTTEN. 
£econd Impression. P AM. 


“¢ Pam’ is an excellent novel, well 
written, and containing some capital 
character studies.”—gaturday Review. 

By ELINOR M. LANE. 


NANCY STAIR. 


“ Both interesting and well written.. 
The authoress has drawn an entrancing 
figure of the heroine.” 

W. L. CouRTNEY, in the Daily Telegraph. 
By MRS. BELLOC LOWNDES. 


THE HEART OF PENELOPE. 

“ One of the best of recent novels...... a 
novel of quite exceptional power of in- 
terest.” Bookman. 


London : 
WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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RUSSIA on the EVE of REVOLUTION. By G. H. Perris. Illustrated. d 
THE Demy 8vo. ¥ 


This striking and impressive book, founded upon close personal observation of all sides of subterranean life in the country of the Ts ar, 
BURNING QUESTION. appears at a peculiarly appropriate time. It sets forth in graphic language and with absolute fidelity to fact the causes that have led to the 
PF Ps ppror g & 1 
present reign of terror, gives vivid word-pictures of the leaders of the revolution, and lets the re ader into many suppressed stories of tyranny 
and — sion. A number of mani from dh cantitiacts itl taken on the sti add to the convincing quality of the narrative. 


aaa |The PROBLEM of the IMMIGRANT. By J. D. Whelpley. Demy 8vo, 


ALIEN IMMIGRANT ” This book dette with the uses and abuses of the immigration system, and compares very elaborately the immigration laws in - the 
. principal countries in the world. It is both statistical and critics al, and contains a vast amount of information not hithert: o accessible even tu 
careful students of the subject. 


A MODERN UTOPIA. By H. G. Wells. With numerous Illustrations by 


E. J. SULLIVAN. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
’ , 
MR. WELLS'S FANTASY. This is the last of the three books which contain Mr. Wells’s views on the society of the future. It is lighter and more picturesque than 
* Anti cipations ’ or ‘Mankind in the Making,’ and is being illustrated with imaginative drawings by E. J. Sullivan, whose pictures sto S* Sart r 
Resartus’ were such a success. 


WILHELMINA, MARGRAVINE of BAYREUTH. ByE Edith KE. Cuthell. 
A LEADER OF THE With numerous Portraits. Demy 8vo. 


COURTS This is a romantic story from real history, dealing with a highly talented woman of the eighteenth century who moved in Continental 
‘ Courts and founded the fortunes of the town of Bayreuth. It is constructed entirely from fr esh material gathered from documents hitherto 
unknown, and gives a bright and spirited picture of Court life on the Continent one hundred years ago. 


The PRINCIPLES of HEREDITY. By G. Archdall Reid, Author of 


A STUDY IN DESCENT. * Aleoholism : Its Cause and Cure.’ Demy &vo. 
This is a highly important scientific work, throwing fresh light on the problem of heredity. It is anticipated that it will have a gennine 
effeet upon modern thought. 




















SHAKESPEARE'S MARRIAGE and DEPARTURE from STRATFORD. 











SHAKESPEARE By J. W. GRAY. With reproductions of Shakespeare’s Manuscript and other Documents. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net 
AND ANN HATHAWAY. This book claims to throw new light on several important events in Shakespeare's life, and to correct various mistakes made by other 
biographers. 


cor artist anp FIGURE COMPOSITION. By Richard G. Hatton. With a large number 


of Illustrations from Ancient and Modern Sources. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





STUDENT. This book is a companion to ‘ Figure Drawing.’ 
BY the IONIAN SEA. By George Gissing. A New Edition, uniform 
GISSING’S with ‘The Fields of France.’ Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
. It is felt that this book of Gissing's should appear not only in its large library form, but also in a handy shape for the ordinary bookshelf. 
IDEAL TRAVEL BOOK. At the time of Gissing’s death it was generally said that this was the best of his books, and that it was a pity it was not more ge mere = 
accessible. 











SYNOPSES of DICKENS'S NOVELS. By J. Walker McSpadden. 12mo, 
FOR THE DICKENSIAN. 2s, 6d. net. 


This is a handy little desk-book, giving details of Dickens's stories. 












THE NEW LACE EMBROIDERY. By L.A. Tebbs. With many Illus- 
A NEW HANDICRAFT. trations. 4to, 2s. 6d. net. 


This is a little handbook to a new form of art needlework which is just now becoming fashionalile. 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL NOVEL OF THE YEAR SO FAR IS 


The APPLE of EDEN. By E. Temple Thurston, which has already run into Three Large Editions. 


It is a strong book, dealing with the question of the Celibacy of the Priesthood, and has been highly praised by the crities. 





















The SPEAKER said :—‘‘* The App le of EX len’ is a conscientious and searching piece of work.” 
The ST. J. AMES’ s G 4ZE TTE said :—** It is an able, outspoken, extremely human study—it is a book to read.” 
The K/NG said :—‘* It is a book whie h grown men and women mi ay read and admire for its courage and serious aim.’ 
















A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHORS OF ‘THE SHULAMITE.’ 


EVE—and the LAW. By Alice and Claude Askew, Authors of ‘ The Shulamite.’ 
OTHER NOVELS TO BE ISSUED SHORTLY. 
The MIRROR of KONG HO. By Ernest Bramah, Author of ‘The Wallet of Kai-Lung.’ 


A humorous series of letters from a young Chinaman staying in a Bloomsbury boarding-house, giving his views of English life and manners, and the comic mistakes which he 
makes during his stay in London. A very entertaining book. 


The SILVER KEY. By Nellie K. Blissett, Author of ‘Bindweed,’ &c, 


This is a romantic story in the time of Charles II. It is full of movement and adventure, 
























London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Liuirep, 11, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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